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^art I. 



CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 



When the holly brightly gleams, 
And carols we are singing ; 

Among our Christmas melodies 
A minor chord is ringing ; 

A chord composed of many notes, 
On heart-strings loud resounding ; 

Borne on the wind from far and near, 
Each happy hearth surrounding. 

It is the cry of hungry souls, 
Both pain and sorrow feeling ; 

Of children homeless and alone. 
Of wounds that ask for healing. 
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Then in your gleeful Christmas mirth, 
'Mid many a song and ditty, 

Remember those in pain and want. 
With Christian love and pity. 

And as you sit beside your fire, 
Your parents fond caressing ; 

Your bliss will gain a thousandfold. 
From these poor sad folk's blessing. 
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THE CROWN OF ROSES ; or, 



A VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 




ABOUT FAIRYLAND. 

F course all children have heard something 
about Fairyland, though I don't think they 
know quite where it is, and I am afraid I 
can't tell them. 
It is the country where fairies live, and that is almost 
all we can say about it ; but one great charm about it 
certainly is, that children who go there always find 
whatever they like best. Those who care about pretty 
scenery, with flowers and trees and mountains and 
valleys, are sure to find them ; if they delight in seeing 
pretty rivers and springs of waters, they will find them 
there, and there you may enjoy them as they wind 
through groves of shady trees, or splash over rocks in 
little bubbling, foaming waterfalls. 

One child I knew, declared that the Fairyland he 
delighted in, was a huge confectioner's shop, quite full 
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of mince-pies, buns, and ginger-beer. You will say this 
was a very strange idea of Fairyland, and so I think, but 
then, you see, some hke one thing, and some another. 

Well, the little girl I am going to tell you about, 
dearly loved to hear about Fairies. Her name was 
Milly Grey, and she was about ten years old when my 
story begins. She was a nice, bright, happy child, not 
very fond of her lessons, and, like most other children, 
rather more fond of play than of work. Milly was rather 
lonely sometimes, for she had no brothers or sisters, 
and as she lived quite in the country, she had not 
many companions. She had a governess who came 
every day, and when the governess was gone, she used 
to spend most of her time with her mother. If, how- 
ever, her mother was out or busy, Milly would play with 
her dolls till she was tired, and then she would curl 
herself round in a large easy-chair, with her little white 
woolly dog in her arms, and a large book of Fairy Tales 
on her knee, and then she thought herself quite happy. 

There you might have seen her one winter's evening 
when Mrs Grey was away, her arm-chair pulled up 
close to a bright fire in her cosy little schoolroom, the 
red curtains drawn in front of the window, and the 
canary asleep in his pretty cage, pussy rolled up on 
the soft rug by the fire, and Floss, the little white dog, 
asleep in Milly's arms. The lamp-light fell brightly on 
the big book of fairy tales which rested on Flossie's back, 
and Milly was so absorbed in her reading she took no 
notice of her companions, and the room was so still, you 
could have heard the ticking of the little clock on the 
mantelpiece, and you never would have believed a 
little child could be there. 

Milly had sat thus for a long time, when she gave a 
great sigh and said out loud, as she shut her book, — 
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*0h, dear, how I should like to go into Fairyland 
just for one day, to see if it's as pretty as the pictures 
in this book/ 

Milly sat still after saying this, looking into the fire 
and thinking about the pretty pictures of groves and 
fountains, and fairy dances by moonlight, when suddenly 
a sound startled her from her musings. She thought 
at first it was her little clock striking seven, but then 
it sounded more like a little bell ringing in the distance. 
She listened wondering what it could be, till, on looking 
up, she saw a sight which quite filled her with wonder 
and amazement. 
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CHAPTER 11. 




THE FAIRY VISITORS. 

•ELL might Milly start with glad surprise, and 
perhaps a little fear, at the sight she saw. 
Just fancy, the room was quite full of fairies, 
such pretty little creatures with their white 
dresses and fluttering wings, some holding wands and 
some ringing little silver bells, which produced the 
sounds Milly had heard. 

At first the fairies were all clustered together like a 
little white cloud, but as Milly looked at them, the cloud 
parted in the middle, leaving a path guarded on each 
^ide by fairy wands, and those who held the bells joined 
hands overhead, forming pretty arches, from the centre 
of which hung two little tinkling bells. 

Milly looked on, too astonished to speak, and she 
thought to herself. What a pretty road they have made ; 
how I wish I was small enough to walk down it. Who 
can it be for? She had not long to wonder. The 
fairies now all began to sing a sweet chorus. These are 
the words they sang, — 

* Hasten, Fays, your Queen to greet, 
Strew her path with roses sweet, 
Tinkling bells soft music make, 
Your Queen is come, arise, awake.' 
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As Milly was listening witH delight to the fairies'Jsong, 
she was further surprised by a bright light which filled 
all the room, and made the fairies' white dresses and 
silver bells shine like diamonds. Milly's eyes were 
dazzled for a moment by the light, but as they became 
more accustomed to its brightness, she saw with wonder 
that a procession was coming slowly along under the 
arch formed by the fairy hands and tinkling bells. 

First came two tiny trumpeters with silver trumpets, 
and gaily dressed in scarlet and gold. These were 
followed by a standard-bearer, carrying a large banner 
on which the Royal Arms were emblazoned in every 
colour of the rainbow. Then came twenty maids of 
honour, pretty little fairies dressed in blue and silver, 
with forget-me-not flowers for caps on their heads. Be- 
hind these came the six royal pages, tiny boy fairies, 
dressed in pairs to imitate different flowers, the' two first 
in purple velvet and gold, like pansies, the next two in 
red and purple, like fuchsias, and the two last in red and 
gold, like tulips. Then came the royal carriage, drawn by 
six white rats, whose harness was covered with tiny bells, 
every one of which made a sweet sound as they moved. 

The carriage was very much like Milly's new dolFs 
perambulator, but all of gold, and in it sat the Fairy 
Queen. Her dress was of white, sprinkled with diamond 
dust, and a crown, cut out of a single diamond, decked 
her head. In her hand she held a glittering sceptre, 
and a veil of the finest gossamer fell over her from her 
crown to her tiny feet. 

As the carriage came towards Milly, a cloud of most 
delicious fragrance filled the air, and Milly found that it 
came from the pillows and cushions on which the Queen 
reclined, which were all made of the sweetest and love- 
liest flowers. 
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Milly was not at all sure how she ought to address so 
grand a personage, but as the glittering cortege drew up 
close to her, she scrambled down off her chair, and 
spreading out her frock at each side, she made a very 
low curtsey, trying hard to follow the instructions of her 
dancing master at the last lesson. 

Her majesty seemed gratified at the salutation, for she 
returned the greeting with a low bow, and a very gracious 
smile, and in a voice like the sweetest Jew's harp you 
ever heard, she said to Milly, — 

* We have heard that you are anxious to visit our 
realm of Fairyland, and as we know you to be a good 
child, and deserving of our royal favour, we are come 
ourselves to invite you to pay us a visit, and we hope to 
encourage you to still further goodness, by showing you 
the rewards we bestow on those mortals who by their 
good deeds can earn them.' 

So saying, she held out her hand to Milly, who was 
rather surprised to find that she was now small enough 
to get into the carriage as the Queen invited her, and 
she sank down comfortably on the sweet-scenting flower 
pillows which formed the luxurious resting-place of 
her tiny majesty. Then the trumpeters blew their 
silver trumpets, and amid a perfect clatter of sweet 
sounds, tinkling bells and fairy music, the carriage drove 
off, surrounded by the cloud of gay attendants who 
formed the royal suite ; and Milly was quite bewildered 
by all the new sights and sounds which surrounded 
her, as she was whirled away on her journey. 







CHAPTER III. 




THE VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 

OR some time after Milly found herself in 
the carriage of the Fairy Queen, she 
seemed lost in a kind of trance ; she could 
not have told you which way she went, or 
what she saw on her journey ; she had only a confused 
notion of having passed by rivers, trees, and hills, all 
•of which were quite unfamiliar to her. At last, after 
what seemed to her a long time, she was roused from 
her dreamy state by the carriage stopping, while the 
trumpeters blew repeated blasts on their silver horns. 
Milly started up, and on looking round, she saw that 
the carriage had stopped before two massive gates 
which shone like silver, flanked by stone towers. 

* This is the gate of our principal city,' the Queen ex- 
plained, as the gates were opened to admit the cortege. 
* Our palace is here, and here we can show you many of 
the wonders of our land. We will summon our Lord 
Chamberlain, who will act as your guide, and to his care 
we commend you.' 

As the Queen spoke, there came from one of the 
towers an official personage of great importance, gor- 
geously apparelled in a velvet cloak, and carrying a 
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jewelled mace in his hand. He now came forward with 
a low bow, and giving his hand to Milly, helped her to 
alight from the carriage, and the Queen waved her a 
gracious farewell, as her six steeds whirled her away to 
her palace, whose turrets could be seen above the tops of 
the trees which crowned a neighbouring hill. Who shall 
describe the wonders that Milly saw with her new guide ? 

He took her first through the great buildings of 
the town. Here she saw the dolls' palace, a magnifi- 
cent edifice devoted entirely to dolls. They lived there 
in the greatest luxury and comfort, according to their 
different degrees. There were splendid kitchens for 
the servant dolls, in which were all the articles they 
could require for their household work. There were 
nurseries for the baby dolls, who slept in cots made 
lovely with silk and lace. There were dining-rooms, with 
feasts already spread, including every delicacy dolls 
delight in, both in season and out There were drawing- 
rooms, full of the very smartest ladies and gentlemen 
dolls, some seated at the pianos, some dancing, and 
others sitting and standing about. 

Milly of course was charmed with all she saw, but 
she felt in her heart of hearts that this was not 
quite her idea of Fairyland; it seemed too real, she 
thought. So she only waited in the dolls' palace to 
dress or undress a few of the baby dollies, and then 
she was quite ready to follow her guide in search of 
new wonders. 

Their next visit was to the sugar palace. Here they 
found magnificent halls full of every kind of cake and 
sweetmeat ; there were great rooms entirely filled with 
piles of delicious fruits — strawberries, raspberries, apples, 
and plums, while clusters of most tempting grapes hung 
from the roof, just within easy reach of children's fingers* 
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There were piles on piles of pastry and cakes of every 
description, preserves of all sorts, jellies, and every sort 
of ice. 

At first Milly exclaimed in delight as she saw the fruits 
and tasted the beautiful grapes which almost touched 
her head, but still she felt rather disappointed. 

* I should soon be ill,' she said to herself, * if I were to 
eat even the contents of one table here, and the sight 
and smell of so many, many good things is quite sicken- 
ing ; I never thought Fairyland would be like this.' 

So, with a little sigh, she turned again to the Lord 
Chamberlain, who said, — 

* Now you have seen some of the principal buildings in 
this part of the royal city, which idle children love ; now 
I will show you some of the treats our Queen prepares 
for children who delight in books and work. For boys 
there are halls of science and chemistry, and workshops 
where everything can be made that you can think of ; and 
I will show you what we have for girls.' 

So saying, he led her over a wide bridge which 
crossed a lovely river, and they then entered another 
street in which were several more splendid buildings, 
even larger and more magnificent than those they had 
seen before. 

Here he showed her marvellous schools of needle- 
work and painting, and whole libraries of books suited 
to children's tastes. 

Milly fairly screamed with delight when they entered 
a large library full of story books, all shining, lovely pic- 
tures outside, as well as inside. 

She threw herself on the floor, with a pile of these 
books round her, and would soon have forgotten where 
she was, but that she was reminded of her whereabouts 
by a picture in one of the books. The picture repre- 
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sented fairies dancing on the grass in a moonlit scene of 
wood and water. 

* Thafs what I want to see,' said Milly, jumping up 
and scattering the books. * I want to see the groves and 
caves I have read about, and seen at the Christmas pan- 
tomime ; I can see books and dolls and sweets at home.* 

* Come then/ said her fairy guide, * and we will leave 
the halls of science, as you are too old fashioned to care 
for them, and let us ramble about in search of the scenes 
you long to see.' 

Milly joyfully agreed, and the two wandered away from 
the streets and thoroughfares of the city, down towards 
the river's bank. Their path now lay through soft grass 
and gay flowers under the shade of lofty trees, and soon 
they reached a short flight of marble steps which led 
down to the river. Here they stopped, and the Lord 
Chamberlain drew a silver whistle from his pocket and 
sent forth a shrill call into the silence of the woods. 

Instantly there appeared in answer to his summons a 
tiny skiff, manned by fairy rowers in glittering attire of 
blue and silver; they brought their boat to the foot of 
the steps, and after saluting the Lord Chamberlain, 
silently awaited his commands. 

* Come,' he said to the astonished Milly, as he held out 
his hand to lead her to the boat, * and we will seek the 
groves and caves we fairies love so well.' 

Milly soon found herself gently floating down the 
stream, dreamily gazing at the wooded banks by which 
they passed, and listening to the sweet music of the song 
with which the fairy oarsmen beguiled their toil. At last 
the boat turned out of the main current of the stream 
into a small outlet almost too narrow for the tiny craft, 
and well nigh dark from the thickness of the boughs 
which arched it overhead. 
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Soon the boat stopped, and Milly looked round for a 
landing-place, but she saw nothing but the mossy bank in 
the thick grove of trees. The Lord Chamberlain, how- 
ever, here sounded a silver horn which Milly had seen 
suspended by a chain round his neck, and forthwith 
there appeared a tiny archway in the mossy bank, leading 
into a narrow passage where shone a soft light like the 
lustre of a myriad glow-worms' sheen. 

Milly followed her guide into the mysterious passage, 
and soon strains of the most entrancing music greeted 
her ears. She could see nothing in the soft, dim light, 
though she strained her eyes to the utmost, but ever the 
music waxed louder and louder, nearer and still more near. 

After what seemed to Milly quite a long time, they 
reached a heavy oaken door, with iron hinges and studded 
with large nails. Here the Lord Chamberlain paused, and 
gave three distinct knocks on the door with his mace. It 
opened immediately, and as the loud burst of music' 
startled Milly, she beheld a scene which she never in after 
years could forget. The door opened into a vast hall, or 
rather cave, the roof of which was supported by innumer- 
able pillars and arches, all formed of glittering crystals, 
which also formed the floor and roof. A brilliant light, 
bright as the noontide sun, illuminated this dazzling hall, 
and was reflected from the crystal arches in a thousand rain- 
bow hues. Tropical plants shed their fragrance around, 
or formed with their luxuriant foliage, a welcome rest for 
eyes well nigh dazzled by the brilliant scene. In the 
centre of the hall, a fountain of rose-scented water threw 
a sparkling column to the roof, which descended again 
in myriad bright drops with a soft, drowsy splash, dis- 
turbing the gold fish who swam dreamily about in the 
huge crystal basin which received the dropping water as 
it fell. Round the fountain was a group of fairies, who 
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realised Milly's dreams, or, indeed, far surpassed them, so 
lovely were they in form and colouring. No two were 
dressed alike, but the colours were so exquisitely blended, 
that even when they were dancing, no two colours ever 
came together which did not harmonise. They all wore 
tiny stars on their foreheads, which glittered as they 
danced; and they carried little bells which formed a 
continuous accompaniment to the music of the orchestnu 
For some time Milly looked about in vain to find the 
band who were making such merry music, but at last she 
discovered that the sweet sounds proceeded from a gal- 
lery above, shut in by a thick screen of plants and shrubs, 
which completely hid the musicians from her view. Milly 
was so charmed with this lovely scene, that she quite 
lost herself in the intensity of her delight, and gazed and 
gazed with an ever new sense of pleasure, till her guide 
recalled her to herself by tapping her gently on the 
shoulder. 

* We must go on,* he said ; * we have other scenes to 
visit, which you will enjoy as much as this.' 

* Never, never,' said Milly, turning reluctantly away ; 
* I can never in my whole life see anything so beautiful 
as this. Oh ! how I should like to stay here always.' 

* Wait till I have shown you all you have yet to see,' 
he replied, * and then you shall tell me what you think 
of Fairyland.' 

So saying, the little Lord Chamberlain led his com- 
panion from the glittering crystal hall; but they did 
not leave it by the same way they had come. They 
walked the whole length of the hall, and left it by a 
door at the further end, which opened into a huge con- 
servatory. Here Milly would have liked to linger 
among the fragrant blossoms of every hue, which sur- 
rounded her, but her guide passed on through their 
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midst, and Milly did not like to delay him. From the 
conservatory they passed into a wonderful aviary, where 
Milly saw birds of every country and clime, living in 
the trees and shrubs which each would have inhabited 
in his own country. They did not seem to know they 
were captives, so joyous was their song, as they flew from 
tree to tree, or sat trimming their gay plumage on the 
brim of the fountain, which sent up its refreshing waters 
in their midst. Here Milly rambled about for some 
time watching the many strange birds she had never 
seen before, and asking numberless questions about them, 
of her companion. But at last he reminded her that 
they had farther to go, and carried her off through the 
orange grove which surrounded the aviary. 

Who shall tell of the delights of their lovely walk 
through groves and dells, by brook and lake and 
mountain ? 

Milly saw every scene she had read and dreamt of 
since she began to read the * Fairy Lake ' she loved so 
well, only, unlike the things of our world, she found the 
reality far surpassed in beauty, the visions she had 
imagined before. 

She visited some tree fairies, who lived inside the trunks 
of the trees, in the most mysterious little dwellings ; 
she talked to the river fays, who came to the bank in 
little boats of sea-shells, or on rafts made of floating lily 
leaves. Even the elves who live in the mines far below 
the surface of the earth, came up through mysterious 
outlets from their subterranean houses, to welcome her 
to the country of the Queen, while at every step she 
was greeted by the king fairies, who live in the flowers, 
and came and stood bowing and smiling at her from 
the many gay petals which form their fragrant home. 
Milly's wanderings brought her at last to the very centre 
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of a leafy grove, where she sank down to rest on the 
mossy bank of a lawn, completely surrounded and over- 
arched by forest trees. The moon had now risen, and 
was shedding her soft light over the peaceful scene. 
The birds were all silent and asleep, except the nightin- 
gale, whose sweet song only added to the soothing in- 
fluences around. 

Milly leant against a tree and closed her eyes, and 
soon was fast asleep, but not for long. She was roused 
by a soft sound of many voices singing, which seemed 
at first a part of a dream, but as the sound became 
more distinct it woke her, and rousing up, she found 
that the whole plateau on which she lay, was crowded 
with fairy forms, gliding hither and thither as they sang 
a sweet cadence, of which these words formed a part, — 

' Sleep not, mortal, wake and rise, 
Fair scenes shall greet your opening eyes ; 
Elves command you dance and sing, 
Kind welcome from our Queen we bring. 

Sound sweet voices, tinkle bells, 

Fairies love the moonlit dells. ' 

As they sang, they formed themselves into groups for 
dancing ; then a procession appeared of elves carrying 
torches, which they distributed among the dancers, and 
to the music of the fairy voices, accompanied by the 
nightingale's song, the dance began. 

I need not tell you children how much Milly enjoyed 
the scene ; and her delight knew no bounds w^hen two 
little fays came to her, and seizing her hands, dragged 
her into the middle of the dance. Greatly to her 
surprise, Milly found she was quite small, like the 
other dancers, only she had no wings and no star on 
her head, as they had. She found, too, that the step 
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and the figures of the dance were quite familiar to her, 
and she danced away as nimbly and as merrily as the 
tiniest fay of them all. 

Even a fairy ball, however, must come to an end 
some time, as well as more earthly festivities ; and after 
a bit the music changed, and all the dancers stood in 
a big ring and began singing — 

* Mortal, now our dance is o*er, 
Soon will chime the midnight hour ; 
Hasten, fays, do our behest, 
Arise, prepare our fairy feast. 

Sound sweet voices, tinkle bells, 

Fairies love the moonlit dells.* 

As they sang, Milly saw, with intense wonder, that 
in the centre of the ring formed by the fairies, a large 
hole appeared, and through this hole there presently 
came up a table like a huge white mushroom, on which 
was spread such a feast as she had never seen or dreamt 
of, for it consisted of everything she liked best to eat ; 
all her favourite cakes, tarts, and sweetmeats were there, 
and they drank sweet milk from the cocoanut, or crystal 
water from the bubbling brook close by. 

At last a faint sound was heard in the far distance, 
like the striking of a clock, and in one moment the 
whole scene had changed — table, feast, and fairies had 
all disappeared, and Milly found herself seated on the 
ground where she had fallen asleep, her faithful guide, 
the little Lord Chamberlain, waiting patiently at her 
side. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




THE GREAT PRIZE. 

S Milly Started up and rubbed her eyes, 
feeling as if she had wakened from a 
delirious dream, her companion came for- 
ward, and said with a gracious bow, — 

* Now, young lady, I have shown you a few of the 
wonders of our land, and the life we fairies lead. I am 
further instructed by our noble Queen, to convey you 
to her summer palace, and there to show you some of 
the rewards she keeps for children of the earth, to 
encourage them in trying to be good. The palace itself 
no mortal is allowed to enter, but her Majesty invites 
you to go and inspect her gallery of prizes, which 
will, I hope, incite you to great diligence and persever- 
ance, and she has even instructed me to show you the 
great prize of all, which but few are even permitted to 
see^ and which fewer still are so fortunate as to win,^ 

So saying, he led Milly to the end of the wood, 
and there she found one of the royal carriages awaiting 
her. She quickly stepped into it, and the six white 
mice who drew it, soon conveyed her to the outer gate 
of the summer palace of the fairy Queen. 

Here they alighted, and passed through the most 
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lovely gardens, brilliant with flowers of every hue, while 
birds of the gayest plumage fluttered amongst the 
gorgeous foliage, and made the air joyous with their 
6ong. 

From the garden, Milly was conducted into a building 
which formed the outer court of the palace, beyond 
which no mortal can pass. Here they mounted a broad 
marble staircase, which led up to a long gallery, divided 
into separate compartments, by curtains of crimson and 
gold The first apartment in this gallery was full of the 
things children most like for presents, — picture books, 
puzzles, and toys of many descriptions; there were 
Christmas trees, and birthday cakes, and rocking-horses, 
and dolls' houses, and even * bran-pies,' and peep-shows 
— everything that children could wish for as rewards. 

* These are the prizes for good little boys and girls who 
are obedient to their parents, and kind to their brothers 
and sisters,' the Lord Chamberlain informed Milly. 
* These presents are given by the Queen to their uncles, 
and aunts, and god-mothers, who present them to the 
children. There are many more rooms full of prizes, 
but you won't care to see those intended for hoys, so I 
shall only show you one more, before we look at the 
Great Prize of all.' Then pushing aside a curtain, he led 
her into another room in the gallery, which Milly thought 
at first was empty, but on looking at it more carefully, 
she found the walls were entirely covered with stockings, 
hung up against the wall in long rows. Milly thought 
this very odd, and she w^as just beginning to wonder to 
herself, why the stockings were all single, instead of 
being arranged in pairs. She was also wondering why 
they were all blue, when her companion explained the 
mystery to her, saying, — 

* Here you see the prizes for the little girls who are 
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very diligent at their lessons, or learn a great many 
difficult things, and prefer work to play.* 

* What funny prizes ! ' Milly exclaimed. * I don't think 
I should care to have an old stocking for a prize, if I 
had been working very hard at my lessons.' 

* Ah ! but you don't understand,' the Lord Chamber- 
lain replied. * You are an old-fashioned child, and you 
haven't been taught like the children are now-a-days. 
Formerly her Majesty would give picture books and 
presents, as prizes for proficiency in learning, but children 
now-a-days don't care for these things, so her Majesty 
has decided to give these as rewards. To each of these 
learned young ladies, she presents one of these stock- 
ings ; they are magic stockings, and whoever puts one 
on, finds they can climb to the very top of the ladder 
of learning, without any trouble.' 

*Well,' said Milly, Td rather be old-fashioned, and 
have a pretty present, than be so clever that I had only 
one of those stupid old stockings for a prize.' 

* I'm not sure that the Queen doesn't agree with you,' 
the Lord Chamberlain replied, smiling, as they quitted 
the abode of the blue stockings. — * Now we will seek the 
Great Prize,' he said, as he led Milly to the very end of 
the gallery, when they paused before a gorgeous curtain 
of blue and red and gold. 

Here he blew his little silver horn three times, and 
immediately the curtains were drawn aside, revealing a 
small room brilliantly lighted, at the far end of which 
was a canopied recess, hung with draperies of white and 
gold. 

On each side of this alcove stood a fairy, glittering in 
gold-sprinkled raiments, and holding a jewelled wand in 
her hand. At a signal from the Lord Chamberlain, the 
attendant fairies drew back the curtains which shrouded 
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the recess, and revealed to Milly's wondering gaze the 
Great Prize of the Fairy land. 

It was a crown of roses, consisting of four lovely 
blossoms, with leaves between — one yellow, one pink, one 
red, and one white ; but though they were like the roses 
of earth, in form and colour, Milly soon saw that they were 
far more precious, for each flower was encrusted with tiny 
diamonds, which besprinkled its petals like drops of dew. 

* Oh ! what lovely roses 1 ' Milly exclaimed, as she went 
close up to the velvet cushion on which the flowery 
chaplet lay. * I wish we had roses like these.' 

* These flowers were all gathered on your earth,' said 
one of the attendant fairies. 'They were plucked by 
a poor little suffering child of earth, and we have woven 
them into this immortal crown, which is waiting for her 
here.' 

* But where could she have found such roses ? ' Milly 
asked eagerly. * Do tell me, that I may seek them 
too.' 

* Would you know the secret of these flowers?' the 
fairy replied. * Come and I will show you, that you 
may seek them too ; but you must be brave and keep 
a good heart, for they are hard to find.' 

The fairy then drew from between the petals of the 
yellow rose a tiny scroll, on which were inscribed these 
lines, — 

* Humility, that lovely grace, 

Happy mortal, thou hast found ; 
With my blossoms pure and sweet, 
Shall thy modest brow be crowned.* 

* What does it mean ? ' asked Milly, looking puzzled. 
'These lines don't tell me where to seek that lovely 
rose.' 

*Yes, indeed they do,' the fairy answered, as she 
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replaced the scroll. * Those only who are possessed of 
a meek and humble spirit, can find that rose ; to them 
alone is its abiding place revealed. Seek to attain to 
the humility, and the rose will be yours.' 

* Oh dear ! ' sighed Milly ; * I shall never find the 
yellow rose, I know, for people call me proud, and I 
fear I am/ 

*Hope on,' said the fairy cheerily. *To know your 
faults is to be half way towards correcting them. Per- 
severe, and you will find the yellow rose, and we will 
take care of it for you, till your garland is complete.' 

Milly still looked rather downcast, but she looked at 
the pink rose, and asked, — 

* Is this rose, too, so hard to find ? ' 

* I don't wish to discourage you,' the fairy said, 
kindly; *but I think it is more difficult to find this 
rose than the other one. See what the scroll says.* 

She drew out the tiny scroll and read this, — 

* 'Tis mine in the great name of Truth, 
A flowery crown to wreathe, 
For those whose lips in early youth, 
True words alone will breathe.' 

When the fairy ceased reading, Milly thought for a 
minute, then she said, — 

'I think I might be able to find the pink rose, for 
I have always been taught to hate a lie, and I do try 
to speak the truth.' 

* Yes,' said the fairy, * but the pink rose is rather hard 
to find, for you must not only be careful to speak the 
truth, but you must be careful not to hide the truth, 
nor to exaggerate. You must be true in thought and 
in act, as well as in word, and then alone can you add 
this rose to your crown.' 

* Now do tell me,' said Milly, ' where to look for the 
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red rose ? That looks like a very rare one. I fear it is 
very hard to find/ 

* You are right,' said the fairy. * Many people who have 
found all the other roses, miss their crown because they 
can't find this one. Many a tiring journey must be taken, 
and many a fall suffered, before it is reached, but you 
shall hear what the scroll tells you, about the red rose.* 

She accordingly withdrew the little scroll from between 
the velvet petals of the flower, and read as follows : — 

* I will give my blossoms rare 
The patient soul to grace ; 
The richest virtues lose their crown 
Where Patience finds no place.* 

* Oh dear ! oh dear ! ' sighed Milly when she had 
heard the lines, ' I shall never, never win the crown. I 
am so impatient, I never like to wait for anything. If I 
can't get a thing at once, I don't care for it at all* 

* Then you never will gain the crown ; but I hope 
the sight of the prize which is to reward your success, 
will encourage you to try hard, to be patient as well as 
humble and true.' 

Milly looked very grave, as if still rather doubtful as to her 
success, but she turned nowto the 7e/////^rose, exclaiming, — 

* Oh ! how perfectly lovely this one is ! I never, never 
saw such a beautiful flower. If there is one to be found 
like that one, I will never tire of looking for it.' 

* I think you will find it, though it is not easy to get,' 
the fairy answered, smiling. * It is far the most lovely 
flower in the crown, and if you examine it, you will see 
that the diamonds with which it is sprinkled, are larger 
and more brilliant than those on any of the other flowers. 
But now I will read you the scroll, and mind you remem- 
ber it, for this flower must be sought very earnestly or it 
can't be found.' 
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The scroll contained these words, — 

* Charity^ the queen of virtues, 

Sent her gentle grace to thee, 
Kind, unselfish lives so holy 
Shall rewarded be by me.* 

' Now,' said the fairy, as she finished reading, * you have 
seen some of the wonders of our land, and you have 
seen the Great Prize which our Queen purposes for those 
who are humble^ truthful^ patient^ and unselfish, I hope 
you are going to try, when you return to your home, to 
win the crown of roses, and that some day I may have 
the pleasure of placing it on your head. We shall watch 
over you, and do all we can to help you, in your search 
for the roses, and as you find each one, the fairy who 
guards it will point it out to you, and will receive it at 
your hands, to bring it here, and confide it to our care. 
When the crown is complete, we will send for you again.* 

* Oh ! I do hope I shall come again,* said Milly. * I 
never was so happy in my life. I do love Fairyland. I 
should like to stay here always.' 

* Nay, nay,* said the fairy, smiling, * if you lived here 
always, perhaps you would not be so happy as you 
think, for you are a being of earth, and your work lies 
there. Go back and practise the lessons we have tried 
to teach you, and in seeking the roses to form your 
crown, you will find more happiness than you would 
ever attain to here. Adieu, fair child of earth ! Fare thee 
well ! ' 

So saying, the beautiful fairies dropped the curtains 
they had been holding back, and vanished behind them. 

Milly stood thinking over all she had seen and heard, 
quite lost to all around her, till the Lord Chamberlain 
came forward to remind her that they must return. 
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They once more entered the royal carriage which had 
brought them to the palace, and which now conveyed 
them speedily to the outer gate of the city. 

Here the Lord Chamberlain alighted, after taking a 
kind farewell of Milly, and she continued her journey by 
rock and river, lake and mountain, the rural scenery of 
Fairyland 

Whether the rapid motion of the equipage made her 
sleepy, or whether she was fatigued by her long journey, 
I know not, but certain it is that after a time Milly fell 
fast asleep, and what was her surprise on waking to find 
herself back in her snug little schoolroom, lying curled 
up in her big arm-chair, where her fairy visitors had 
found her ! She rubbed her eyes and looked round her, 
thinking she must have had a wonderful dream, but 
when she remembered the crown of roses, she said to 
herself, — 

* It must be real, because I have a real thing to do. I 
shall begin at once to try and find the roses, and as I 
seek them I shall be constantly reminded of my charming 
visit to that dear, delightful, beautiful, glorious, Fairy- 
land!' 
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CHAPTER V 



THE YELLOW ROSE. 




IME went by. MOIy had a great deal to do. 
Of course, as she got older, she had more 
lessons to leam, and more practising to do. 
She had drawing and dancing lessons, too, 
and a pony to ride, and her garden to attend to, so she was 
a very busy little girl, and she was generally very happy 
and very good. Certainly she had not many trials of 
temper, for being an only child, she was veiy much petted 
by those around her, and there were no other children to 
contradict her or cross her will in anything. 

Still, Milly was not spoiled, though she was very much 
indulged. She had been taught to M/jii^, and to reason 
about things, and to try and find out her faults and 
strive to correct them, so I think we may call her a 
very good little girL 

She had one very particular friend, just her own 
age, the daughter of a neighbouring squire, called Bertie 
Moore. The two little girls very often played together^ 
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and they used to go together to a neighbouring town 
for music and dancing lessons. 

Bertie was a quiet child, who plodded patiently over 
her lessons, but did not succeed so well with them as 
her more clever companion, and consequently Milly was 
rather the favourite with all her masters and mistresses. 
This was bad for Milly, for it encouraged pride in her, 
and she was rather given to be proud naturally. 

After her visit to Fairyland, Milly used often to think 
of the crown of roses, and sometimes she remembered 
the yellow rose, just in time to check her, when she 
was saying to herself, — * I don't think Bertie could have 
done that exercise as well as I did.' * If I couldn't play 
better than her, I wouldn't learn music at all' 

Now she began instead, to try and help Bertie on 
with her lessons. She would look out words in the 
dictionary for her, and try to help her to understand 
the meaning of what she had to learn. Music was a 
special difficulty to Bertie, while it was a delight to 
her companion, and Milly, remembering the yellow rose, 
very kindly suggested that Bertie should learn a duet 
with her, thinking that she so might help her friend, 
whose mother made a great point of her being able to 
play well. 

Another temptation to pride, Milly had in her position 
as only daughter of a wealthy country gentleman, who 
took a foremost place among the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, and often from a baby she had listened to 
flattering speeches most unwisely addressed to her, by 
servants and dependants, who told her * what a great 
lady she would be,' and how it would never do for her 
to associate with Katie Brown, or Matilda Smith, who 
were daughters of farmers in the village. 

Milly's mother had always been very delicate, and 
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unable to look much after her little girl, so when her 
father was away, she had no one to tell her how wrong 
and foolish it was, to be proud of high birth, or fine 
clothes, or good looks, and though she often looked 
rather longingly at the merry, noisy group of children 
playing in Mr Brown's garden, or in Mr Smith's orchard, 
she kept herself aloof from them when they met at 
school feasts or flower shows, and I fear she deserved 
the character they gave her when they said, Miss Grey 
was such a proud young lady. 

Now the memory of the yellow rose told her this was 
all wrong, and since her return from Fairyland, Milly 
gradually lost the proud look her young face had some- 
times worn, and she made a point of trying to speak 
cordially, to every one she met. 

She was quite surprised to find how much pleasure 
this brought her. Everyone seemed so kind. Farmer 
Brown offered to cure her pony's foot when it went 
lame, and Matilda Smith brought her from Devonshire 
just the very fern she had been wanting so long, to 
complete her collection. 

The people in the village said, *they couldn't think 
what was come to Miss Grey, she wasn't a bit high 
now, and there couldn't be a pleasanter-spoken young 
lady nowhere.' 

How pleased Milly would have been if she had heard 
what they said, but it seemed to her that the more she 
tried to overcome her pride, the more proud feelings 
would come up. Still she tried on, and kept on hoping 
she might find the yellow rose. 

It was about two years after Milly's visit to Fairy- 
land. She had been working very hard at her music, 
hoping to gain a prize at the end of the year, when 
it was the custom of her music master to have a 
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concert at which his pupils played, and the best per- 
former received a prize at his hands. 

Milly had been practising one sonata, and Bertie 
was toiling at another — sorely frightened at the idea of 
playing in public All the pupils made quite sure of 
Milly's success, and in her own mind, she felt pretty 
sure of it herself, for, at the last rehearsal, she had far 
surpassed any of the others, and had received the highest 
commendation from her master. Milly's happiness, how- 
ever, was damped by her anxiety for her friend. Poor 
Bertie was so anxious to do well, for her mother thought 
so much of music, but she found it such hard work, 
none but such a patient soul as she was would ever 
have persevered. Milly said all she could to encourage 
her, but all in vain. She became more and more serious 
and frightened, as the day approached. 

Time went on, and now there were only two days 
before the much-talked-of concert was to take place. 
Bertie had arranged to come and have tea with Milly, 
that they might have a final practice, and talk over the 
concert. She accordingly walked up early in the after- 
noon, with a very grave face, and a roll of music in 
her hand: Milly met her at the door, and pulled her 
into the school-room, saying, — 

* Now, before we begin business, I'm going to give 
you a good toasting, so come and sit down in the very 
middle, in front of the fire, while I run away with your 
hat and jacket' 

Bertie sat down and tried to be as bright as she could, 
but she still looked so doleful, that Milly began to laugh 
at her. 

* You'll have an attack of " Beethoven on the brain,' 
my dear child, if you take it so much to heart,' she 
said, cheerily. 'Come, we'll have some tea, and 
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then you shall i)lay your sonata, and then III play 
mine. 

Bertie only shook her head and sighed, as she said, 
in anything but a cheerful tone, — 

* It's all very well for you, Milly ; you play so well, 
there's no need for you to be afraid, — but I think it will 
be the death of me,' and as she spoke her blue eyes 
filled with tears. * You know I never can do anything 
when there are people listening, and playing is worse 
than all. I'd give it up now, only I know mamma 
would be so vexed. I never was so miserable in all 
my life. Even when I am asleep, I dream about this 
horrid concert. Only last night I dreamt that Mr Crotch 
l)ut me in a comer, before all the room full of people, 
and put a dunce's cap on my head, because when I sat 
down to play, I found that I had quite forgotten all 
my notes, so of course I had to stop.' 

' Poor child,' said Milly, kissing her affectionately ; * I 
wish I could help you. I'd gladly lend you my hands 
if I could, if you think they would do better than yours.' 

'I should think they would indeed,' replied Bertie, 
smiling through her tears ; * but I don't quite know how 
we could manage the exchange, and you would come 
off badly if we did.' 

* I don't know that,' said Milly, * for your drawing is 
far better than my playing. Now let's get out the music 
and begin our work, if your fingers are thawed.' 

So saying, she opened the piano and unfastened the 
roll of music Milly had brought. It contained two 
pieces. 

* Why, here's our duet ! ' she exclaimed, as she saw the 
contents of the roll. *Now, Bertie, dear, would you 
like me to play that with you on Thursday evening, 
instead of our each playing a solo ? ' 
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Bertie's face brightened at once with a look of relief, 
but she shook her head, — 

* No, no, Milly,' she said, * that wouldn't be at all fair. 
I couldn't let you sacrifice yourself for me. You know 
we are only allowed to play one piece each, so if you 
played the duet, you could not play your sonata, and 
you would lose your chance of the prize/ 

•Never mind,' said Milly. *The prize would be 
dearly bought by your fretting yourself into an illness. 
Of course, I should like to get the prize, I don't deny 
it ; but I shouldn't have a bit of pleasure in it if I 
felt I had been unkind ; so now it is no use your say- 
ing another word — you and I will play the duet on 
Thursday evening, and I will write to Mr Crotch and 
tell him we intend doing so.' 

' Dear Milly, it is very kind and good of you,' said 
Bertie, her eyes again filling with tears. * But, indeed, 
indeed you ought not to do it. I am sure Mr Crotch 
will be vexed. You will lose the prize, and it will go 
to Katie Brown instead, as she is far the best player 
after you, and what will everybody say to the prize 
being given to a farmer's daughter?' 

* Well, we shall see,' said Milly, swallowing down a 
moment's rebellious feeling which rose in her heart. 
' It will be a very good thing for us if Katie gets the 
prize, for I fear we all snubbed her very much at the 
last concert, and it will be a very good lesson for us 
if she beats us. Now, then, come and we will practise 
hard at the duet, and perform it on Thursday in first-rate 
style.' 

They accordingly sat down to the piano, and Milly 
positively declined to say another word about the com- 
petition for the prize. 
Milly and Bertie did not meet again till they met at 
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the concert. As soon as Milly entered the room, Bertie 
came to her, and squeezing her hand, whispered to 
her, — 

* Oh ! Milly, you can't think how thankful I am ta 
you. I don't dread it hardly a bit now.' 

The concert went on with great success. The first 
part was occupied by the performances of the younger 
pupils, it being wisely arranged for them to play first, 
in order to avoid the ordeal of comparison with the 
more advanced pupils. 

The duet by Milly and Bertie was the first piece in 
the second part. Bertie trembled a little and played 
rather feebly at the commencement, but gaining courage 
as she went on, she conquered her nervousness, and 
acquitted herself so well, that the duet was considered 
a great success, and the players were both compli- 
mented by their master, and much applauded by the 
audience. 

Katie Brown's piece followed the duet. She had 
chosen a sonata of Beethoven's, and as she had 
worked very hard at it, and had a great talent for 
music, and played with much refinement and taste, 
her performance was pronounced to be really excellent 
for a girl of her age. Milly was much struck by the 
modest, quiet way in which she received the applause 
she had so justly earned, and thought she looked 
quite pretty, as, with a smile and blush, she acceded to 
the request of the company that she would play the 
slow movement again. 

At last the concert came to an end, and general 
excitement prevailed as Mr Crotch brought forward the 
prizes and called up the successful competitors to receive 
their rewards. He began his speech with some hesita- 
tion, as if he hardly liked to make the announcement, 
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saying that the result of the competition was not what 
he expected, but that his most advanced pupil had, in 
fact, withdrawn from the contest, etc., etc., and finally 
he stated that the first prize of the evening had fallen 
to the lot of Miss Katie Brown, though, he added, that 
he was sure that she herself would feel that if Miss 
Grey had consented to play a solo, she would, in all 
probability, have been the successful candidate. 

' Oh ! that isn't fair,' said Milly to her friend. * She 
would have beaten me, I'm sure she would \ she playecj 
so beautifully — much better than I can.' 

And leaving Bertie's side, she crossed the room to 
where Katie Brown stood blushing among her delighted 
friends, and shook her heartily by the hand. 

'Oh! Katie,' she said, *how beautifully you played. 
I am sure you richly deserve your prize. You have 
far outstripped us all, and we shall have to work hard 
to keep up with you.' 

* Oh ! don't say that. Miss Grey,' Katie replied, with 
almost a distressed air. * I feel I don't deserve the 
prize, for it ought to have been yours 3 and I shall 
always consider it is a present from you.' 

* I wish it was,' said Milly, smiling ; * for I should have 
had the greatest pleasure in giving it to you.' 

The party spon broke up, and Milly went home feel- 
ing so glad at the thought of Katie Brown's happy face, 
that she forgot to regret her own failure, and as she 
dropped asleep, she said to herself, * Well, I'm sure I 
couldn't have done it so well.' 

The next morning she was roused from a rather late 
sleep by a tap at her door, and the maid entered, 
carrying a plant in a flower-pot in her hand, wrapped up 
in paper, on which was written, — 

* For Miss Grey, with Katie Brown's compliments and 

c 
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thanks.' Milly opened the paper, and disclosed to her 
delighted eyes a rose tree, bearing one perfect blossom, a 
yellow rose. 

* Oh ! my rose, my rose ! ' cried Milly, hardly able to 
believe her senses; *it can't be the rose I have been 
seeking so long.' 

* It is,' said a soft voice close at her side. 

She looked round, startled at the sound, and beheld a 
fairy form, one of the guardians of the Rosy Crown, with 
wings and star and fairy wand, just as Milly had seen her 
in Fairyland. 

She now began to sing, her tiny voice sounding like a 
little silver bell. 

Htitnilityy that lovely grace, 

Happy mortal, thou hast found ; 
With my blossoms pure and sweet, 

Shall thy modest brow be crowned.* 

The fairy then took the flower, which Milly gathered 
for her, and vanished out of sight, but immediately 
another blossom appeared on the plant, so though one 
was being stored up in Fairyland to form part of her 
crown, Milly had still the pleasure of looking at and 
tending, her beautiful yellow rose. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE PINK ROSE. 

HEN Milly was fifteen, her father and mother 
determined to send her to a school in Nor- 
mandy, which was well known to them as a 
very desirable one, as they thought it so bad 
for her to work at her lessons alone. 

To Milly's great delight, it was arranged that Bertie 
Moore should go to the same school, and Mr Grey 
undertook to escort both the girls on their long journey. 

They both felt the parting from home and mother 
very much, but their spirits rose as they became more 
and more interested in all the strange sights which they 
saw as they left England. The little voyage in the 
steamer amused them immensely. They were neither 
of them ill, and were delighted at the novelty of a 
journey by sea, and they both said they should be sorry 
when it was over ; but when they landed at Dieppe, and 
heard the strange language, and saw the funny costumes 
of the people who crowded the landing-stage, they had 
no regret for anything, so amused and interested were 
they in all they saw and heard. A journey by train, 
and a short ride in a diligence, which they thought the 
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strangest carriage they had ever seen, brought them to 
•^heir destination. With eager eyes they watched the clean 
white streets and picturesque old houses of the little 
town, till the diligence stopped at an old carved stone 
archway, which formed the entrance to the only inn in 
the place. Here they left the diligence, which went 
lumbering through the arch into the inn -yard, its 
bells jingling as the rough-shod horses, in their wooden 
harness, drew it over the big stones which paved the 
yard. 

Mr Grey and his two companions walked on to the 
pension^ which for a time was to be the home of Milly 
and Bertie. It was a quiet, cool-looking stone building, 
to which you gained entrance by a small door in a high 
wall, and the girls thought it resembled a convent, so 
quiet and still were the long passages through which 
they passed to the quaint little reception room of Madame, 
the superintendent of the school. Here they waited 
some time, admiring the polish of the dark oak floor, and 
looking from the window at the prim garden, with its 
straight gravel walks intersecting the closely shorn lawn, 
with an ivy covered sun-dial in the middle of the grass. 
They were much pleased with their future instructress, a 
brisk little French lady, dressed with almost nun-like 
simplicity, in a plain black gown and little muslin cap, 
which, however, she wore with all the natty grace of her 
nation, and in which she looked far better than many 
who make a study of the prevailing fashion. 

She received Milly and Bertie with much kindness, 
and invited Mr Grey to have tea with them before 
leaving, and then she showed them the huge school- 
room, partitioned off" by curtains into class-rooms, and 
took them up into the dormitories, where each little 
white bed was screened off from its neighbour. Milly 
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strangest carriage they had ever seen, brought them to 
•^heir destination. With eager eyes they watched the clean 
white streets and picturesque old houses of the little 
town, till the diligence stopped at an old carved stone 
archway, which formed the entrance to the only inn in 
the place. Here they left the diligence, which went 
lumbering through the arch into the inn -yard, its 
bells jingling as the rough-shod horses, in their wooden 
harness, drew it over the big stones which paved the 
yard. 

Mr Grey and his two companions walked on to the 
pension^ which for a time was to be the home of Milly 
and Bertie. It was a quiet, cool-looking stone building, 
to which you gained entrance by a small door in a high 
wall, and the girls thought it resembled a convent, so 
quiet and still were the long passages through which 
they passed to the quaint little reception room of Madame, 
the superintendent of the school. Here they waited 
some time, admiring the polish of the dark oak floor, and 
looking from the window at the prim garden, with its 
straight gravel walks intersecting the closely shorn lawn, 
with an ivy covered sun-dial in the middle of the grass. 
They were much pleased with their future instructress, a 
brisk little French lady, dressed with almost nun-like 
simplicity, in a plain black gown and little muslin cap, 
which, however, she wore with all the natty grace of her 
nation, and in which she looked far better than many 
who make a study of the prevailing fashion. 

She received Milly and Bertie with much kindness, 
and invited Mr Grey to have tea with them before 
leaving, and then she showed them the huge school- 
room, partitioned off" by curtains into class-rooms, and 
took them up into the dormitories, where each little 
white bed was screened off" from its neighbour. Milly 
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always remembered that dormitory as she saw it first on 
that summer evening, the glow of the setting sun 
lighting up the pretty view, and the sweet smell of new- 
mown hay coming in through the open window, while 
the bells of the neighbouring church were ringing the 
Angelus in a most musical chime. 

Soon Milly and Bertie were quite at home in their 
new abode ; and they were very happy there, though, of 
course, they were not without the little trials which we 
all must meet with wherever we are. They liked 
Madame de Real extremely, but there was a German 
governess whom they did not care for. Most of their 
companions were foreigners, some French, some Swiss, 
and some German, but there were four English girls 
besides Milly and Bertiej^ and these six occupied the 
same dormitory. 

Of the English girls there was only one older than 
the two friends, and she was a girl of eighteen, by name 
Hetty Ravensworth. She was a fine, handsome, dark 
girl, of striking appearance and pleasing manners, the 
head girl in the school, and a great favourite with 
her instructresses, and with most of her school- 
fellows. 

Bertie Moore took a great fancy to Hetty immediately, 
and they soon became fast friends, but Milly never 
could cordially like her. She often asked herself the 
reason for her dislike, fearing that it was caused by 
jealousy of Bertie's devotion to her new friend, but as 
time went on Milly became more and more convinced 
that Hetty Ravensworth was not to be trusted. 

Milly had an innate love of truth, and was always 
frank and open in her manner, never caring for the 
mysteries and secrets school girls so often affect, and she 
was very sorry to see that gradually a sort of cloud 
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seemed to come between her and Bertie. Several times 
when she came into the room, there would be a sudden 
silence between Bertie and Hetty, as if the talk which 
had been going on between them could not be continued 
in her presence. She tried once or twice to sound 
Bertie and find out what was going on, as she felt sure, 
from her altered manner, that she was conscious that 
she was not doing right At last Milly even ventured 
to hint that she feared Hetty Ravensworth was not a 
truthful girl, and therefore not a desirable friend and 
confidante. 

But Bertie turned off all her friend's remarks, and 
said she was sure that if Milly would give up such 
fancies and prejudices against Hetty, she would like 
her as much as she herself did. 

* I never could care for anyone who was untruthful,' 
Milly often said ; * because I could not care for anyone 
whom I couldn't trust.' 

* You are so dreadfully strict and particular,' Bertie 
would reply, and turn off the conversation to something 
else. 

Time went on, and one night Milly, who was generally 
a very sound sleeper, was awakened by a pain in her face, 
which would not allow her to sleep again. She was too 
sleepy at first to notice anything about her, but when 
she was fully roused, she was surprised to see that 
there was a light in the dormitory. It was always the 
duty of Fraulein, the German governess, to extinguish 
the light at a certain hour every evening, and she 
afterwards passed through the dormitory again to reach 
her own room, which opened into it at one end. 

Milly knew that Fraulein must have gone to her room 
long before, and the unusual light frightened her at first, 
as she thought some one must be ill. She got up, and 
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hastily wrapping herself in her dressing-gown, she left her 
own little cubicle, and passed down the middle of the 
room to see where the light was. She went first to 
see if Bertie was all right, and there to her dismay she 
found the cause of the illumination. 

A wax candle was burning on a chair by Bertie's bed, 
and seated on the bed were Hetty and Bertie reading 
books, which were evidently novels, and so deeply ab- 
sorbed were they in their forbidden amusement, that they 
did not hear Milly moving about, till she startled them by 
exclaiming, — 

* Oh ! Bertie, dear, how can you do so ? ' 

Bertie jumped up, letting her book fall with a bang on 
the floor ; Hetty, more self-possessed, immediately blew 
out the candle, and after hurriedly pushing it and the 
books under Bertie's bed, ran quickly to her own, and 
was soon pretendmg to be sound asleep. 

Bertie, now quite miserable, burst into tears. 

* Oh ! Milly, dear, you won't tell, will you ? You will 
get me into such trouble if you do, and not me only, but 
Hetty and Fraulein too,* she whispered, as she clung to 
Milly. 

* Fraulein ! * said Milly, astonished ; * what can Fraulein 
have to do with it ? ' 

* She has a great deal to do with it, for she gets us the 
books,' Bertie replied ; * so you see there can't be much 
harm in them. You won't tell, will you ? and then I'll 
tell you all about it to-morrow. I shall be so much 
happier if I tell you. I have been very unhappy 
lately.' 

* I know you have, Bertie, and I have been so sorry for 
you, dear ; but you must not ask me not to tell Madame 
what is going on. I don't want to get anyone into 
trouble, least of all you, but it would be very wrong of 
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me to let such mischief go on without speaking of it It 
would be as bad as doing it myself.' 

Milly then returned to her bed, but sleep had forsaken 
her. She was far too anxious and unhappy at the 
thought of all that lay before her, to forget her trouble in 
sleep. 

The next morning Hetty Ravensworth drew her away 
from the other girls, before school began, to try and 
persuade her to say nothing about the last night's pro- 
ceedings, but Milly was quite firm, and no coaxing or 
threatening took any effect upon her resolution. 

* If you will speak to Madame yourself, I will gladly be 
silent, but she must be told, and if you won't confess the 
deceit that is going on, it will be my duty to do so,' she 
said ; * and I shall do it, for the sake of the younger girls. 
What use is it to give them a good education, if they are 
learning lessons also in lying and deceit ? ' 

* I shall confess nothing, nor tell of others ; you can da 
as you like,' Hetty replied, turning away from her ; * only 
I warn you that if you do tell, you will be cut by every 
girl in the school for a "sneak."' 

* Call me what you like ; I must do what I know to be 
right, and brave the consequences,' Milly answered, as 
she left the room to induce Bertie to go with her ta 
Madame. 

Madame proved to be as Milly thought her, both wise 
and kind. She quietly investigated the conduct of the 
German governess, and her inquiries brought to light so 
much that was unsatisfactory, that her dismissal was a 
matter of course. 

Hetty Ravensworth very narrowly escaped expulsion 
from the school, for it was discovered that she had been 
in the habit of bribing Fraulein, by means of presents, to 
procure works for her to read ; but she apologised so 
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humbly, and spoke so plausibly about the whole affair, 
that Madame relented, and let her stay on. 

Poor Bertie was sadly grieved at her share in the sad 
business. If tears could wash away or atone for faults, 
then, indeed, hers must have been quite blotted out, 
but Milly was her fast friend throughout, helping her 
both by encouragement and pity, till Bertie said one 
day,— 

* Milly, I do thank you, for you have been a real 
friend to me, and I trust you have taught me a lesson I 
shall never forget, of truth and straightforwardness.' 

Soon after these events, Milly was sitting by herself, 
feeling rather lonely and miserable, as she saw the cold 
looks of the girls, when one of the younger children 
came into the room, and running up to her, said, — 

* Oh ! Milly, look what Madame has sent you, and she 
hopes you will go and have tea with her this evening.* 

So saying, the little one put into her hands a lovely 
pink rose, perfect in form and colour, whose fragrance 
almost filled the room. A slip of paper was attached to 
it, on which was written, — 

* For Milly Grey, with the grateful thanks of Madame.' 
The child ran away, and as Milly sat looking at her 

beautiful rose, she heard again a fairy voice singing 
softly, — 

* 'Tis mine, in the great name of Truths 
A flowery crown to wreathe, 
For those whose lips in early youth, 
True words alone will breathe.* 

* You have gained another rose,' said the little fairy, 
as she came forward to receive it from Milly. * I hope 
soon the crown of roses will be yours.' 



CHAPTER VI I. 



THE RED ROSE. 




FTER the departure of Fraulein, the school 
settled down again into its usual routine, 
but Milly did not find it the same as at 
first. 

All the girls, except Bertie Moore, were cold to 
her, and she found their cold looks and unkind 
words very hard to bear. Sometimes she was sorely 
tempted to speak angrily in return, as she felt she did 
not deserve their treatment of her, but she remembered 
the crown of roses, and said to herself, — 

* If I don't try very hard, I shall not find the red rose, 
and then I sha'n't win my crown: I must try to be 
patient^ as well as true,^ 

So she would not make the angry answer which rose 
to her lips, and even tried not to think an unkind 
thought of those who behaved so badly to her. But she 
found it very hard. She had to watch herself so care- 
fully, or an impatient word would slip out almost before 
she knew it, and sometimes she was quite disheartened, 
and thought she should never find the red rose. 

Bertie said to her one day, — * If I were you, Milly, I 
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would have it out with Hetty Ravensworth ; she is the 
one who leads on all the others to tease you, and I can't 
think why you put up with it.' 

* Oh ! I think it is better to wait patiently till she sees 
how wrong she is,' Milly replied. *It takes two to 
make a quarrel, and I am determined I won't be one 
of them. It would only make me more unhappy to 
have a quarrel with anyone ; I never did, and, if possible, 
I never will.' 

So she went on quietly with her work, trying hard to 
get on, and making good progress with all her studies, 
though she no longer carried so light a heart as she used 
to do, and so the work seemed harder. 

After some time Milly began to feel as if she could not 
do her lessons ; she had often bad headaches, and her 
feet felt so heavy somehow, when she walked, she could 
hardly get up and down stairs. At first she thought it 
was only because she had been so worried lately, but 
soon she began to fear she must be going to be ill, and 
her fears were correct, for soon poor Milly was quite ill, 
and obliged to give up all her work and stay in bed. 
She had caught a fever which was then prevalent in the 
neighbourhood, and the doctor said she had been ren- 
dered susceptible to it by the worry and distress of mind 
she had of late been subject to. 

For a few days Milly hardly knew anything that 
was going on around her, but it proved to be only a 
mild attack of the fever, and she was soon in a fair way 
to recovery. It was then that she first began to feel her 
illness. She was very weak, and unable to amuse her- 
self, and the days did seem so large in that large bare 
infirmary room. The silent form of the nursing sister 
gliding about spectre-like, the only living being she had 
to look at in her dreary solitude. How Milly thought of 
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her dear, distant home, and pictured to herself her 
sunny little school-room, from which she could stroll 
through the window, on to the terrace, so gay with 
brilliant flowers. How she longed for the sight of her 
father and mother, and thirsted for the sound of the 
dearly loved voices of home. 

Then her weakness made her feel cross and irritable, 
and it seemed a sort of relief to her to speak in a 
snappish way to the sister who nursed her, but she 
remembered the red rose she was so anxious to find, 
and restrained the cross impatient words as often as 
she could. Of course Mr and Mrs Grey were sent to 
when Milly was taken ill, but it unfortunately happened 
that Mrs Grey also was ill at the same time ; and though 
she begged her husband to leave her and go to Milly, he 
would not do so, while the accounts of his daughter re- 
presented her illness as not serious. But Milly knew her 
parents had been written to, and she could not help longing 
that her father at least might come and see her. Every 
morning she longed for the post to come, and every 
evening she fretted because she had had no tidings of 
his coming. It was so hard to be patient. Milly was 
not allowed to see Bertie or any of the other girls for 
fear of infection, and the days did seem so long. She 
often amused herself by thinking over all the wonders 
she had seen in Fairyland years ago ; and when she 
thought of the beautiful crown, she found it easier to be 
patient and to wait. 

Milly had been in the infirmary about three weeks. 
She was fast getting better, but she had often bad, 
restless nights, which made her weak and ill in the 
mornings. It happened one night that she had been 
peculiarly uneasy and restless all the night, but as 
morning dawned she fell into a sound sleep, which 
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lasted so long, that the sister who was nursing her 
began to be anxious, and was almost inclined to wake 
her; but seeing her sleeping so peacefully, she would not 
disturb her, and Milly slept on till after eleven o'clock. 
She woke with a sort of consciousness that something 
unusual was happening, and as she opened her eyes, she 
saw the sister go quietly out of the room. She soon 
returned, bringing Milly's breakfast, and in reply to her 
invariable question, — * Is there a letter for me ? ' she 
said, smiling. 

* I have something better than a letter for you this 
morning, but you must not be too excited. You have 
been so good and patient through all your trouble. 
Now we shall see how wisely you can bear a joyful 
surprise.' 

Milly started up in bed, exclaiming, — 

' Oh, do tell me what is it 1 ' But the sister had not 
time to answer, for the door opened to admit Mr 
Gray, and Milly was soon clasped in her father's 
arms. 

After the first joyful greetings were over, he took a 
small box out of his pocket, and gave it to her, saying, — 

* Your mother sent you this with her best love. I will 
leave you to look at it while I see Madame.' 

Milly opened the box, and there, covered carefully 
in cotton wool, she saw a lovely crimson rose. 

*It can't be the red rose for my crown,' she said 
to herself, as she gazed admiringly at the velvet 
petals. 

* It is your red rose,' said the fairy voice she had so 
often heard before ; * and well you have earned it, for 
you have learned to be patient as well as true.' 
And then she sung, in her sweet, tiny voice, these 
words,— 
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* I will give my blossoms rare 
The patient soul to grace ; 
The richest virtues lose their crown 
Where Patience finds no place.* 

Her song finished, she took the rose and vanished 
out of Milly's sight 
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CHAPTER VII I. 



THE WHITE ROSE. 




ND now Milly's school-days were over. She 
and Bertie Moore had taken leave of kind, 
brisk little Madame, who kissed them affec- 
tionately on both cheeks. They also said 
good-bye to all the girls, who seemed seriously sorry to 
part with them, for since her illness Milly had become 
a universal favourite. Even Hetty Ravensworth was won 
over by her gentleness and patience. 

I will not attempt to describe the delight of the jour- 
ney home, and the meeting with the dear mother, not 
seen for so long. 

You can imagine how Milly rushed about the garden 
to visit all her favourite haunts, how she crumbled 
away loaves of bread for her gold-fish, and fed her 
fowls, till even these hungry birds were tired of eating ; 
how she made her ponies quite ill with apples, and spent 
half her pocket money in sweets for the gardener's children. 

One of her first visits was paid to her old nurse, — a 
dear old woman who had lived with the Squire from 
his boyhood, and who was a perfect storehouse of 
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wonderful stories about fairies, elves, sprites and magi- 
cians. From her Milly had imbibed her love of fairy 
lore, and though she was now such a big girl, it was 
always a delight to her to sit on a low stool, with her 
head resting against old Nannie's knee, while she list- 
ened to some wonderful history; which told of enchanted 
castles, with all their paraphernalia of dragons, and lions, 
and wonderful transformations. Old Nannie now lived 
in a tiny, ivy-covered cottage at the top of a wooded 
hill, about a mile from Milly's home. It seemed an 
undesirable situation for the home of so old and infirm 
a woman, but as Nannie never now went out of doors 
beyond her tiny garden, she always said the hill was no 
drawback to her, and she loved the cottage, the scenes 
of her happy married life, which had been cut so short 
by her young husband's sudden death. 

He was a game-keeper on the estate, and died 
in consequence of injuries inflicted by poachers, 
whom he had caught in their unlawful pursuit of 
game. 

Milly was sorry to find her old nurse much aged and 
altered, she was unable now to move, except from her 
bed to the chair, in which she sat all day long. Milly 
was grieved to see her old friend so infirm, and she 
tried, whenever she could, to spare a few minutes to sit 
with Nannie and read and sing to her, and so help 
to pass away the days, which sometimes seemed so long 
and weary. 

Time went on, and the days passed happily enough 
both for Milly and Bertie after their return home. Mr 
and Mrs Grey were never tired of devising new pleasures 
for their only child, and what with riding, driving, and 
rowing on the lake in her pretty boat, the summer days 
seemed hardly long enough for all the enjoyment that 
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occupied them. But in the midst of all her pleasure 
and gaiety, Milly did not forget her crown. She 
remembered that she had yet to find the white rose, the 
most rare and precious of them all, and she sometimes 
said to herself, *I don't see how I ever can find my 
white rose, everybody is so kind and spoils me so, they 
won't let me deny myself ^anything.' But yet, by watch- 
ing very carefully, she found many opportunities of doing 
a kindness at some cost to herself, though no one knew it 
She would lend her favourite songs to Katie Brown, 
though she did not like to hear her sing them. She 
would give up a game of lawn tennis, which she so much 
enjoyed, to sit and talk to old Mrs Holmes, the vicar's 
mother, who was very deaf and very fond of talking. 
She would give up riding with her father, which was per- 
haps her greatest treat, to accompany her mother when 
she was well enough, to go for a drive ; and she tried to 
be punctual in her attendance at the village school, 
though it involved a long dusty walk, very trying in such 
hot weather, and the heat and closeness of the room gene- 
rally caused her to pay the penalty of a bad headache. 
Milly and Bertie were both nowapproaching their sixteenth 
birthday, the date of Bertie's being the 20th August, and 
Milly's not till the middle of October. Both the girls 
had been looking forward with great pleasure and excite- 
ment to Bertie's y?/<? day, which was to be kept this year 
with particular honour. There was first to be a treat to 
the school children, and afterwards a garden party for all 
the young people of the neighbourhood, to conclude 
with a dance for those who liked it. Bertie had discussed 
all the arrangements with her friend, for the same re- 
lation was still maintained between the girls as in their 
more childish days. Bertie was always inclined to be 
shy and timid, and to lean on the judgment of her more 
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strong-minded friend and companion. They had many 
merry meetings to make all the arrangements for the 
coming fete. And now all was ready, and the only 
remaining anxiety was about the weather. 

The day preceding the birthday was brilliant in its 
summer brightness. Not a cloud dimmed the clearness 
of the blue sky overhead. The large tent hired for 
the occasion stood temptingly on the lawn, its gay 
pennon undisturbed by even a summer breeze. The 
adjacent field showed an array of swings, rocking-boats, 
and various other arrangements for out-door play ; and 
it was with unmixed delight that Bertie took Milly 
round to inspect every detail of the preparations for 
the morrow's entertainment. 

To Bertie's great joy, Milly pronounced ever5rthing 
to be as perfect as could be desired, and the friends 
separated with a parting wish, expressed by both, that 
the morrow might only be such a day in point of 
weather as that one had been, and they were not 
disappointed. The morning of the eventful day broke 
in all the loveliness of summer splendour. No cloud 
was to be seen, and the only fear expressed was, that 
it might be oppressively hot in the middle of the day. 

Milly woke almost with the first song of the birds, 
and sprang from her bed to see whether it was really 
and truly as fine a day as she fancied. One look from 
her window set her mind at rest on that point, and she re- 
turned to her bed and lay looking at the pretty new white 
gown spread out on her couch, and thinking how much 
she should enjoy the day, and wishing for her friend 
all the good things she could think of, as appropriate 
to a birthday. Sleep was quite impossible, and Milly 
was glad when it was time for her to get up. She 
needed no second call, and was soon ready to go 
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down, but just as she was leaving her room, her 
mother^s maid tapped at her door, and on gaining ad- 
mission, she put into Milly's hand an open note, 
saying, as she did so, — * My mistress sent this for you 
to read.' 

Milly read the note, and found it was from the village 
doctor, announcing that he had just been summoned 
to see old Nannie Roberts, Milly's nurse, and had 
found her in a fit, which had left her still unconscious 
at the time his note was written. He stated, further, 
that he thought she might recover her consciousness, 
but that a permanent cure was well-nigh impossible, 
though he could not say at present how long she would 
be hkely to live. Poor Milly rushed to her mother's 
room, and implored with tears to be allowed to go at 
once to her dear old nurse, but Mrs Grey thought it 
useless for her to go so far, while her poor old friend 
was not in a state to recognise her or know of her 
being there. It was accordingly arranged that Mr Grey 
should ride over at once to the cottage, and see how 
the patient was progressing, and he promised Milly 
faithfully that if Nannie became conscious, he would 
at once send for her. 

The morning wore away. Milly could not rest or 
occupy herself in any regular work, but spent the time 
in wandering about the garden and shrubbery, listening 
for the sound of a horse's feet on the dusty road, 
and constantly watching from the gate for her father's 
return, thinking her ears might have played her false, 
when no step was to be heard. 

At last a distant cloud of. dust in the road told 
her that he was at hand, and in answer to her eager 
questioning on his arrival, he told her that Nannie had 
returned to consciousness, and knew them all, and that 
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her first inquiry and constant desire was for * Miss 
Milly, my dear Miss Milly.' 

* But how can you go to-day, my dear ? ' the Squire 
asked when he had told her this. * Bertie will be ex- 
pecting you j in fact, it is time now that we were off to 
the/^/(?.' 

* Oh ! no, no, papa ! * Milly exclaimed, her eyes full of 
tears. * I couldn't go. I should be thinking all the time 
that dear old Nannie was wanting me, and I should be 
miserable ; so please let me go to her at once. You and 
mamma must go to the fHe^ and send the carriage back 
for me, and if she is better I can come then.* 

After some hesitation the Squire consented to this 
plan, and Milly set off at once for the cottage. She 
begged to be allowed to go without waiting for the pony 
carriage to be got ready, and her father had not the 
heart to refuse her, seeing how anxious she was. It was 
now twelve o'clock, and the heat was intense. Milly 
had a long way to go, on an open road where was no 
shelter, and at the end of her hot dusty journey, she had 
to toil up the steep hill on which the nurse's cottage 
stood. 

But she thought not of heat and fatigue, and so anxious 
was she to reach her old friend, that she traversed the 
distance in far less time than she usually gave to the 
journey. Milly thought herself amply rewarded for her 
promptitude when she reached the bedside of her dear 
old nurse, and saw the bright look of pleasure and peace- 
ful content, which replaced the look of watchful anxiety 
she had seen there as she entered. 

The old woman lay looking at her as if the happiness 
of gazing at her was quite sufficient to her, as she mur- 
mured every now and then, *My dear child, my little 
pet' 
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Milly sat down by the bedside and took the wrinkled 
hand in hers, and by-and-by the whispered words ceased, 
and the old woman sank into a deep sleep as calm and 
peaceful as an infant's dreamless slumber. 

Milly sat motionless, afraid to move lest she should 
disturb the rest, which the doctor had said would be the 
saving of the life she held so dear. 

Time went on, and still old Nannie slept, her hand 
clasped in Milly's. The carriage came, as the Squire 
had arranged, to fetch her to the fHe^ but she silently 
motioned to the watchers that it must go away, and she 
remained silent and motionless as before. The summer 
day was drawing to a close before Nannie woke, and 
then she only roused sufficiently to take food, and sank 
again into the same quiet sleep as before. Milly 's hand 
was free now, and seeing the old woman no longer 
required her, she moved to the open window, and sat 
there watching the shadows of the closing day, as they 
stole amgng the trees which surrounded the little cot- 
tage in the wood. 

As she sat there, the intense stillness around her was 
broken by the chirp of a bird which sounded close to 
her; a shrill piercing little note repeated again and 
again as if it were calling to someone. Milly^s attention 
was attracted to it after it had been several times 
repeated, and, rising from her chair, she leant out of 
the window to see if the bird was in any trouble. She 
looked out into the clustering ivy which framed the 
little window, and as she did so, the fading sunlight 
shone full on a lovely white rose which peeped from 
the dark green masses of the ivy like a silver star. 

*What a lovely rose,' said Milly to herself, as she 
looked at it, and then she saw a little bird quite un- 
familiar to her eyes, who sat on the ivy by the rose 
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and continued to utter the little shrill call she had heard 
before she looked out of the window. 

* You beautiful rose, I think I must gather you,' 
she said at last, reaching out her hand to it. 

As she said these words, the bird gave several chirps 
in a delighted tone, quite different to its former anxious 
call; and when Mill/s hand touched the rose, it van- 
ished, and in its place stood the fairy she had seen 
before, who plucked the rose and gave it to her, say- 
ing,— 

* Happy child of earth, you have won the white rose ; 
the crown shall be yours ; ' and then, in sweetest notes, 
she sjmg, — 

* Charity^ the queen of virtues, 
Lends her gentle grace to thee ; 
Kind, unselfish lives and holy, 
Shall rewarded be by me.' 



\^3): 




CHAPTER IX. 



I HE fairy vanished, and Milly, worn out with 
the day's excitement and fatigue, fell asleep, 
her heart full of grateful joy as she thought 
of her white rose and of her promised 
As she slept, a wondrous vision came before 
her. She was again in Fairyland, in one of the loveliest 
dells of that all beautiful country, surrounded by richest 
scenes of wood and water, trees and flowers, distant 
hills and splashing fountains, canopied overhead by a 
sky of the clearest, richest blue. 

As she stood and gazed entranced, lovely music 
charmed her ear, music which seemed to hover in the 
air midway between earth and heaven, and looking up, 
she saw four wondrous beings, whose outspread wings, 
glistening in the golden sunlight, bore them ever nearer 
and nearer to her. They were robed in garments of 
gleaming white, and in their hands they held a crown 
of roses, each blossom of which was sparkling with 
the diamond dew-drops which sprinkled its velvet leaves. 
As Milly gazed entranced, the forms who bore the 
chaplet came ever nearer to her, and at last they 
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paused, holding the crown above her head, while they 
sang,— 

* Happy child, we come to greet thee, 

Joyful news to thee we bring. 
Glory now and peace shall meet thee, 
Thine the victory we sing. 

Humble, patient, kind, and true, 
The flowery crown we give to you.* 

As they sang the last words, the air seemed full of 
fairy forms of wondrous beauty, who all joined with 
the sweet music of their silvery voices, in the happy 
chorus, — 

* Humble, patient, kind, and true, 
The flowery crown we give to you.* 



THE END. 



TWO LITTLE MAIDENS. 



Two little maidens sitting on the grass, 
Wondering how their playtime they shall pass ; 
One gathered daisies for a daisy chain, 
The other threw them all away again. 

Two little maidens rowing in a boat, 
One jumped overboard, thinking she could float; 
The other saw her friend begin to sink. 
Caught her and pulled her to the river's brink. 

Two little maidens riding in a swing, 
Backwards and forwardsmerrily they sing ; 
Forwards and backwards, how they laugh and shout, 
But one leaned over, so she tumbled out. 

Two little maidens going out to tea. 

Both fresh and bright as you could wish to see. 

Two little maidens coming home again. 

Very cross and tired, splashing through the rain. 
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Two little maidens fast asleep in bed, 
Very still and quiet lies each curly head ; 
Two guardian angels spread their wings above, 
Keeping them from harm, whispering peace and love. 





'THE KETTLE AND THE POT/ 



CHAPTER I. 




ELL ! I must say I am glad I am not like 
that nasty ugly black pot,' said a conceited 
little chit of a copper kettle, as it flashed 
the bright sunlight from its shining sides. 
*I declare I'd hide myself in the darkest cupboard I 
could find, if I wasn't better worth looking at than that 
dingy thing.' 

' Never mind, my young friend,' the despised pot 
called out from the fire, 'looks aren't everything, as 
you'll find out one day. Who knows but you may be as 
ugly as me some time, and anyway, I shall last much 
longer than you.' 

* You conceited old thing,' the kettle answered saucily, 
* me like youy indeed ! I think I see myself all black and 
dirty as you are,' and the little kettle shone and flickered 
in the firelight, till he looked almost as if he was on fire 
himself as he spoke. 

* I shouldn't demean myself by talking to such a little 
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upstart, if I were you/ the old kitchen kettle called out 
from the stove on which she sat drowsily humming to 
herself, as the water began to warm. * You think your- 
self a very fine fellow because you have a shining face,' 
she continued, addressing her copper friend, *but what I 
look at is 7/1^, and I should like to know what good you 
are to anybody. Who'd care to sit for ever on a shelf, 
blinking in the firelight ? I'd much rather have a black 
face, and sit comfortably singing on a warm fire. Who 
ever hears a song from such as you ? ' 

At this attack the little kettle became very angry. 

* You stupid old prig/ he called out, * who asked your 
opinion, I should like to know ? I wasn't talking to you ; 
just mind your own business, or you'll boil over, and 
then there'll be a fine bother in the kitchen. You call 
that singing, do you ? If I could'nt sing better than you 
do, — I'd be sorry to try to do it at all.' 

* Will you kindly oblige us by giving us a tune ? ' the 
pot chimed in, in an ironical tone, * and then we shall be 
better able to judge of your powers ; it is a pity such 
talents should not be displayed.' 

The kettle did not deign to reply to this speech, but 
seemed to toss up his spout with an air of scorn, and 
remained silent. 

The old kettle gave a sort of puffy laugh and called 
out, as she became quite excited, — 

* Yes, come, give us a song, and we won't tease you 
any more. What's the good of saying you can sing, if 
nobody ever hears you ? ' 

This was too much for the young kettle. 

* I say I can sing, and people have heard me, you 
vulgar black idiots,' he burst out angrily ; * but I don't 
sing in such company as this. How do you suppose I 
should look as I do, if I were to sit on a kitchen fire and 
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sing to such people as you ? Thank you ; I sing to quite 
a different class ! ' 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' laughed the old kettle, with a furious 
hiss and splutter — puffing out such a great column of 
steam, that it dimmed for an instant the bright face of 
her conceited young friend ; and such a hissing and fuss 
ensued, that further conversation was impossible, and the 
cook, summoned by the noise, came in and carried off 
both the kitchen kettle and the pot, to use their contents 
elsewhere. 

*A good riddance of bad rubbish,' said the copper 
kettle to himself as they were carried off. * Now we 
shall have some peace and quiet in the kitchen, without 
that wheezy old woman's puffing and row that she calls 
singing. Fine music that, indeed ! ' 

As our friend could find no one to talk to, and soon 
got tired of talking to himself, he spent the rest of the 
day in admiring himself, and in thinking how far superior 
he was to any of his companions. 





CHAPTER 11. 




|HE next day there was a grea;t stir in the 
kitchen. There was to be a luncheon 
party, and nearly all the pots and kettles 
were high — busy singing, and puffing away 
on the fire, all except our little copper friend with the 
shining face, who still stood on his shelf glittering in 
the bright firelight. Nobody seemed to require his 
services. 

This pleased him at first, for he thought how bright 
and nice he always looked by the side of his more- 
useful, but dingy companions. At last, however, he 
began to feel rather dull. Everybody was far too busy 
to attend to him, and as he heard his companions all 
singing together over the fire, he fancied he should 
rather like to be singing too. He knew well it was no 
use to try to sing as he sat on the shelf. He was so 
cold up there that singing was quite out of the qliestion. 
So he was getting quite sad and sorrowful — when, to his 
joy, he heard his name mentioned by someone just 
outside the kitchen door. 

* I say, Mrs Cook,' someone called out, * where's that 
there little fancy kettle as missus keeps for the drawing- 
room — that little copper one ? ' The voice belonged to 
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Montague, the page-boy, who now came into the kitchen 
and began looking about him. * Now then, cooky, make 
haste, for my time's precious,' the young gentleman went 
on, drawing a chair to the fire and seating himself on it 
with a foot on each hob. 

* I like your imperence/ returned the cook, * you look 
after your kettles yourself. I'm afraid you're hurting 
yourself with too much work, you look like it now. 
Just you get out of that chair, and take yourself and 
your kettle out of my kitchen, or I can tell you you'll 
get what you won't like.' 

* I ain't much afraid,' said the boy with a sly look at 
the cook, who pretended to be very angry indeed, though 
he could see she wasn't. * If you'll reach me down that 
there kettle I'll see if I can't bring you something as 
you'll take to, after dinner to-night, see if I don't,' said 
the boy, laughing. 

* Well, here's your kettle, and now you take yourself 
off.' 

So saying, she took the kettle down from the shelf, 
and gave it to the page, who carried it to his pantry, and 
rubbed and polished it till it shone *like gold,' as he 
told the housemaid afterwards. 

The kettle now felt more proud of himself than ever. 

* I wish those dingy old black pots could see me now,' 
he said to himself as he was carried into the drawing- 
room. *The stupid old things never go into polite 
society, so how should they know anything? I think 
they'd be rather surprised if they could hear me sing 
by-and-by. I daresay I'm going to waste my fine voice 
in singing to an ignorant old creature like that kitchen 
kettle, who thinks herself such a judge.' 

The page carried the little kettle into the drawing- 
room and set him on the fire, which felt more warm and 
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comfortable to him after his long stay on the cold shelf 
in the kitchen. 

• What a sweet little kettle,' he heard a young lady say 
as soon as Montague had left the room, ' it's just like a 
toy. Where did you get it, Mrs Caddy ? ' she asked the 
lady of the house. 

*It was a wedding present, my dear Minnie,' she 
replied. * An old lady's-maid of my mother's sent it to 
me, because she knew my fancy for boiling a kettle in 
the room. I never like the tea, unless I boil my own 
kettle.' 

'Indeed no,' her friend answered, *but then one 
doesn't often see such a pretty one. I sha'n't let Tom 
rest till he buys me one exactly like it. I call it 
lovely,^ 

This conversation so delighted our young friend who 
was the subject of it, that he tilted up his spout a little 
higher, and twinkled in the firelight till he almost 
seemed to be dancing. 

'This is the sort of society I like,' he said to himself, 

* here I feel quite at home. I'll give them a song soon 
when I get a little warmer, and then we shall see what 
they'll say.' 

So after a few preliminary puffs, he began his favourite 
song — the one which he fancied showed off his voice to 
the most advantage. 

It was a very touching song, all about 'bubbling 
fountains ' and * murmuring streams,' but no one seemed 
to take much notice of it. At this, the kettle became 
quite impatient 

* It's clear these are not musical people,' he grumbled, 

* and I don't fancy they have much poetry in their com- 
position. I'll try what a little fire will do, and see if I 
can't rouse them to pay some attention to me.' 
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So he changed his song for one which told of * darting 
flames * and * fiery caverns/ and got so excited with his 
theme, that his lid began to bob up and down, and quite 
a column of blue steam came issuing from his spout. 

*The kettle boils at last/ said Mrs Caddy when she 
saw its excited state \ * now, my dear Minnie, we'll have 
some tea/ 

So saying, she attempted to lift the kettle from the 
fire, but by this time it had become so furious, what 
with the heat of the fire, and the excitement of its song, 
and it hissed and spluttered so much, that the steanq 
spurted out, and slightly scalded the lady's hand. 

* Horrid little thing ! ' she exclaimed, letting it fall 
into the fender, and spilling some of the water. * Ring 
for Montague to come and make the tea, and he must 
bring a kettle-holder, but I've spilt so much of the 
water, I'm afraid now we shall have to trust to the 
kitchen kettle for our tea after all/ 

Meanwhile, the little kettle stood in the hearth in a 
small pool of water, looking rather disconsolate. 

* This is what comes of people who have no soul for 
music,' he said, hissing and puffing away to himself. 
* Tea, indeed ! They only cared for my singing be- 
cause of their nasty tea. I'm glad they can't have it 
after all. I don't want to make their tea for them. 
I hope though, nobody will tell that old woman in the 
kitchen about this accident, or won't she laugh at me. 
She'll give herself more airs than ever if she knows they 
sent for her because I boiled over in the middle of my 
best song.' 

Just then the page returned with a jug of boiling 
water, and the ladies proceeded to make their tea. 
As he was leaving the room, his mistress called out to 
him,— 
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'Montague, take away that little kettle — it's no use 
now ; and just look at that pool of water in the hearth — 
there's a mess.' 

' That's the good of them stupid little shining kettles,' 
said Montague, as he put it on the pantry fire. * They're 
only meant to give folks trouble, and don't do a bit 
of good after all.' 

' That's all he knows about it,' thought the kettle to 
himself, for his conceit took a long time to cooL 










CHAPTER III. 

ONTAGUE, having hastily put the kettle 
down on the pantry fire, began looking 
about him for sundry good things, which 
he had put away ready for his own tea; 
and when he had filled a plate with sweet biscuits, 
various pieces of cake, and some remains of fruit, he 
carried it off to his friend, the cook. 

The unfortunate little kettle, lonely and deserted, 
soon began to feel very uncomfortable. The fire was 
very fierce, and the little water that remained in it 
soon boiled away, and then the heat became most 
distressing. The poor kettle grew terribly finghtened. 
He hissed and spluttered, and tried to scream, but no- 
body heard him, or paid any attention to his distress, 
till at last the cruel fire made a hole quite through 
his side. 

'Whatever is that a-burning in the pantry?' Ann, 
the housemaid, called out, as she passed down the 
stairs. *That boy's always up to mischief.' 

She opened the door, and looking in, saw the miser- 
able little kettle steaming and hissing on the fire. 

* Here's a pretty kettle of fish,' she said, taking it 
off the fire. * Whatever will missus say now ? Here's 
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her best favourite kettle ruined. I believe there's a 
hole right through it I hope that saucy boy'U get 
turned away now, for there's no living in peace with 
him.' 

She carried the kettle off to the kitchen, and there 
she found the cook and Master Montague, just at the 
conclusion of their tea. It appeared to have been a 
very comfortable meal, and Ann fancied something a 
little stronger than tea had formed a part of it, as both 
cook and Montague had very red faces, and seemed 
unusually jovial, *but it might have been the fire,' as 
she said afterwards. Ann was rather offended that she 
had not been invited to share the good things, which 
cook and Montague had been enjoying, so I am afraid 
she was pleased to see how horrified the boy looked, 
when she showed him his mistress's favourite kettle 
burnt nearly black, and with a hole quite through it 

* Oh ! I say, here's a pretty go ! ' said the young man, 
jumping up from the table, and taking the kettle from 
her hand. * Whatever shall we tell the missus ? She'll 
be in a rare way about it, I know. I'll go and rub 
the little beast as bright as I can, and she needn't know 
she didn't burn a hole in it over the drawing-room 
fire.' 

While he was speaking, the poor little kettle ventured 
to glance timidly towards the fire, fearing that his friends, 
the pot and the old kitchen kettle, would be laughing at 
his misfortunes ; but to his relief, he found that the pot 
was not in the kitchen, and though the kettle stood 
on the hob, she seemed to be asleep, for she took no 
notice of her young friend, but sat quite still, drowsily 
puffing out an occasional small cloud of steam, and 
apparently quite lost to all that was going on around 
her. 
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* Stupid old fogey/ said the young kettle to himself, 
beginning to recover his spirits. * She might have had 
a rise out of me now, if she hadn't been too sleepy to 
see it' 

The old kettle wasn't asleep after all, but she was 
a kindly old thing, though rather sharp sometimes, and 
when she heard of the accident that had happened to 
her comrade, she said to herself, — 

'Poor little fellow, I won't make any remark now 
he's in trouble. He was terribly conceited, but I 
dare say this'll be a lesson to him. I shall just take 
no notice, but- leave him to himself.' 

Montague now departed to his pantry, taking the 
little kettle with him, and he set to work in real earnest, 
rubbing and scrubbing with all his might to try and 
restore it to something of its former brightness ; but 
alas ! the lid, the spout, the handle, and a small space 
in front, were the only remaining spots that would 
shine. All the rest of the kettle was as black as its 
friend, the pofc* 

*Well,' sighed Montague to himself, when he had 
rubbed till his arms ached, * I can't do no more, so I 
shall just put it up on the shelf, and hope as missus 
won't want it taken down again while I'm here, and 
if she should, I shall tell her the kettle leaks, and 
that I think as how it must have been burnt that day 
as she used it in the drawing-room.' 

He accordingly carried it down again to the kitchen, 
and put it back on its old place on the shelf. 

*It don't look so bad after all, as it stands there, 
do it ? ' he asked his friend, the cook. * Mind as you 
don't let missus see it oflF the shelf, and if she talks 
about using it, say as you're afeard it leaks since that 
day she used it.' 
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* Do you think as I'm going to tell lies to get you 
out of a scrape, young man? You'll do that a deal 
better yourself,' the cook replied; but something in 
her face seemed to content the boy, who gave her a 
very knowing look as he left the kitchen, and betook 
himself again to his pantry, whistling a popular melody 
as he went 





CHAPTER IV. 




';HE next morning, the little kettle saw, 
rather to his dismay, that his old enemy, 
the pot, was puffing away on the fire, but 
for some time he appeared too much 
engrossed in his own affairs, to have time to notice 
anything else, and our young friend was just beginning 
to hope he should escape a lecture, which he knew 
would be a sharp one, when he heard the rasping tones 
he so much dreaded, calling out to him, — 

* Hullo, my young singing gentleman, so youVe come 
back again ! I fancy somehow you don't look quite 
as bright as you did before you went away. I fear 
you exerted yourself too much in singing to the fine 
folks upstairs.' 

* Nasty, cross old thing ! I wish he'd boil over, and 
then he'd stop "jawing," as Montague calls it,' the 
little kettle said to himself, but he could not answer 
the pot, and pretended he didn't hear his remarks. 

* Dear me ! ' resumed his tormentor, after a bit, ' I 
fear you are worse than I thought You must have 
lost your voice as well as your complexion.' 

*You needn't talk about complexion, I'm sure,' the 
kettle angrily replied, unable any longer to keep his 
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temper. * Miners better than yours, anyway, and what- 
ever you may choose to say, I did sing in the drawing- 
room for a long time, too, and that's more than you 
ever did.' 

* That's true,' the pot replied; *but then, you see, 
I don't pretend to be musical. I've something else 
to do than sing, I can tell you ; and I fancy, my young 
friend, from certain whispers I have heard, that it will 
be some time before you sing again, either in the 
drawing-room or anywhere else.' 

* Come, come, my friend,' ihe kitchen kettle called 
out, before the little one had time to make the angry 
reply which he had all ready. *We old UAks 
mustn't be too hard on the young ones, especially 
when they're in trouble, like our little friend here. 
It won't do to hit a fellow when he's down, you 
know.' 

* Not so down as you think,' the little kettle called 
out, in an angry tone, for his conceit was not to be 
knocked out of him all at once. * If I've met with 
an accident, it wasn't through my own fault; and I 
can tell you the company upstairs treated me very 
differently to you black old things down here.' 

*I am sorry to hear you speak so,' the old kettle 
replied. * It is a bad sign when young people are 
disrespectful to old ones, especially when the old ones 
are the best friends they've got The day may come, 
young man, when you will think of the "black old 
things down here," and wish you were with us.' 

*Well, never mind, goody. You are a kind old 
creature, I know, and I didn't mean to hurt your 
feelings. As for your friend, the pot, I wish he was 
more like you, but don't think I care for the rude 
things he chooses to say. I consider myself above it' 
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So saying, the kettle tossed his spout with a laugh. 

^ Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! ' laughed the pot, so loud, that his lid 
danced up and down, and his contents hissed and 
spluttered as they splashed on the hot stove. 

' Laugh on, my friend,' said the little kettle to himself. 
' You're making a pretty mess of it, and here's the cook 
to take you off, and a good thing too ! 




CHAPTER V. 

I VERY dull time followed the return of the 
little kettle to its old place. The master 
and mistress of the house went away for 
two months, and during their absence, the 
servants, each in turn took a holiday, and even when 
they were all at home, there was so much cleaning to 
do, that very little cooking could be done. 

The pot, therefore, very seldom visited the kitchen, 
and when he did, he was too much offended with the 
copper kettle to say a word to him, and the old kitchen 
kettle was very busy always, and was not fond of wasting 
her time in talking, so the young and idle occupants 
of the shelves found their life very dull, and, like most 
young people, got very tired of standing stilL 

Time went on — the house was very fiill after the re- 
turn of its master, and cook, and Ann, and Montague 
seemed to be running about all day, and hardly found 
time to sit down to any meal, but in spite of all the 
bustle that was going on all round him, nobody seemed 
to want the little kettle, or even to remember that be 
existed at all 

He didn't approve of beii^ left so much to himself 
and soon got very tired of the solitude and silence. 
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The weather, too, was very bad ; constant fogs and rain 
made even the kitchen cold and damp, and by-and-by 
the little kettle began to feel quite poorly. He felt sure 
that he had caught a bad cold, and if he tried to speak 
he felt choked, for a sort of mouldy spots came out in- 
side him, and made him hoarse and ill 

*0h, dear! oh, dear!* he sighed to himself ; 'every- 
thing seems against me now ; I shall never sing again if 
they don't take me to the fire soon.' 

But nobody heeded his sighs, or inquired into the 
state of his health, and he had begun to fancy himself 
quite forgotten, when one day, to his great joy, he heard 
his name mentioned in the kitchen. His mistress was 
saying to the cook, — 

* There are only two people coming to tea to-day ; tell 
Montague to rub up my little kettle, and let us have it 
in the drawing-room.' 

'Please ma'am,' the cook, replied, *I don't think as 
how you can use that there little kettle again. I heard 
Montague say there's a hole right through the bottom 
of it' 

* Oh, I hope not,' her mistress continued. * I shall 
be vexed if it is spoiled. What has Montague been 
doing to it?' 

' Please, ma'am, Montague said it was burnt that day 
of the party, when it boiled over in the drawing-room, 
and that it has leaked ever since.' 

* It might have been burned a little, but I don't believe 
a hole was burnt in it. Take it down, and let me see it,' 
said the mistress, turning to the shelf where the little 
kettle sat anxiously waiting to hear his fate. 

The cook rather unwillingly complied with her request, 
and took the kettle down. 

* Oh ! dear, dear,' said Mrs Caddy, when she saw it, 
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* what can that boy have done to it ; it is entirely spoiled. 
Will it mend, I wonder? ' 

* No, ma'am, never ; not to be much use,' the cook 
replied, * it'll never come bright any more. And if I 
was you, I should just sell it to one of these 'ere travelling 
tinkers, for what they'd give for it ; it's only taking up 
room here, and it's getting quite mildewed with the damp ; 
just look inside, ma'am.' 

* It is indeed. Well, I suppose it had better go ; but 
I am very grieved about it, as it was a wedding present 
from a friend. I shall have to part with Montague, for 
he grows more careless every day. Put it back on the 
shelf now, cook,' her mistress said as she left the kitchen, 

* I shall go at once and speak to Montague.' 

* A travelling tinker,' said the poor little kettle to him- 
self, when he had returned to his own place. * Well ! 
that does not sound very tempting, but I begin to think 
any change will be better than sticking up here day after 
day on this cold shelf, till my throat is sore with damp.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

jNOTHER month went by, and there was still 
no change in the fortunes of our friend the 
little kettle. He still sat disconsolate on 
the shelf, and felt himself growing more 
mouldy and asthmatic every day, till he began to long 
for the arrival of the tinker who was to carry him away 
to a new, and, he hoped, a more pleasant life. 

* Them gipsy people never comes when they're wanted,' 
cook said to Montague one day; *if we didn't want 
them, they'd be bothering here continual. I shouldn't 
wonder if I can get a shilling for that there little kettle 
when they do come, for it's a kind of out-of-the-way fancy 
sort of shape, and they'll mend it up, and make some- 
thing of it. I should think the missus '11 let me have 
what I can get for it, as I shall have all the bargaining 
to do.' 

*0h come, I say, I don't call that fair,' said Mon- 
tague ; * if it hadn't been for me you'd never have had 
it to sell. I ought to go halves for certain.' 

'Well,' replied his friend, 'look here, if you'll rub 
it up and make it look as tidy as you can, you shall 
have half what I get for it, — that's to say, if misses don't 
take the money herself.' 
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*You needn't give her all anyway,' said the boy 
*You can charge your commission, as the "commer- 
cials" say.' 

'I ain't agoing to take in the misses more than I 
have already,' said the cook. * I'd half a mind as it was, 
to tell her the real truth about the way that there kettle 
were burnt, and I will now, if you don't take care 
what you're about, young man, so you'd better look 
out' 

* I ain't much alarmed. You and I are too good 
friends for that; but 111 take down that there kettle 
and give it another rub to please you. I fancy I see'd 
two gipsy girls in the village last evening when I went 
to the post, so I shouldn't wonder if some of them 
were round here before long.' 

So saying, he took down the kettle, and carried it 
to the pantry, where he polished with all his might 
the few parts that remained bright, and made it look 
as well as its present state admitted. He then per- 
ceived the mildew which had attacked the inside, and 
set to work to clean it as best he could.' 

* There, cookie,' he said to himself, when he had 
finished, *I can't do more than that, it looks quite 
smart now. I shouldn't much wonder if she gets 
eighteenpence for it, and cheap too. Well 111 take 
good care I get half, for I don't see what she's to 
have the money for, when I've got all the trouble. I 
declare my arms ache, that they do, — the stupid little 
thing isn't worth half the bother.' 

* Here, Mrs Cook,' he called out as he returned to 
the kitchen, *I've shined your kettle, and now mind 
you get the money, and if I don't have my share, 
you'll have no more nice teas out of my pantry cup- 
board, so we are quits.' 
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The cook did not deign to reply, but she replaced 
the kettle on its shelf, saying, as she did so, — 

^Now the sooner them tinker people come round 
the better, for I know that's the last polishing as youll 
get out of that idle boy.' 






CHAPTER VI I. 

[HALL I tell your fortunes, my pretty ladies ? 
Let me cross your hand with silver, and 
V\\ tell you all the good luck that's 
coming to you. Come and V\\ tell true 
now, that will L' 

Cook heard the voice at the kitchen door next day, 
and running out, found a tall, dark-eyed gipsy woman 
standing there. She had a little, swarthy, merry-looking 
baby slung on her back, and a little girl of about ten 
years, with shaggy black hair falling over her face and 
neck, nearly hiding her bright black eyes, stood holding 
her mother's dress, and looking shyly round her, one 
finger in her mouth. As soon as she saw the cook, 
the gipsy began again her old greeting, *Tell your 
fortune, pretty lady ; give the poor gipsy a bit of silver 
to cross your palm.* 

But cook was a practical person, and cut her short 
saying,— 

* I don't want none of your nonsense. I know quite 
as much about my fortune as you can tell me; keep 
all that rubbish for them as don't know no better.' 

* Well, you needn't be offended.' said the gipsy. * I 
saw good luck in your face, and I thought as you'd 
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like to know it, but I don't want to tell you against 
your will. Got anything to sell ? * she asked in a lower 
voice ; * rags, bones, skins, old iron — ^we buy it all, and 
give a good price too ; or have you any waste food, 
bits of bread, dripping ? We buy it all.' 

* I don't think as I've got much as I can part with,' 
said the cook, who did not think it wise to seem too 
anxious. 'There's a few bones put by, and a rag or 
two, and I think I might let you have a couple of 
pounds of dripping, but I don't want that talked 
about' 

* Not likely we should talk,' said the gipsy, with a 
knowing twinkle in her black eyes. She quietly pro- 
duced from among her petticoats a large bag, into 
which, after a good deal of bargaining, she transferred 
the various articles brought her by the cook, who also 
produced a hunch of bread and cheese, and a cup 
of beer, which she hoped might induce her visitor 
to give a good price for her purchases. The gipsy 
was just preparing to go, when the cook detained her, 
saying,— 

'There's one thing more I might part with, though 
I ain't particular about it, and I sha'n't let it go for 
nothing neither.' 

So sa)dng she went off to the kitchen, and returned 
with the little kettle. 

Here's a fancy sort of a kettle, as our page boy had 
an accident with, and burnt a hole in it, but it would 
be easy to mend, and there's a many as would be glad 
to buy it of me, it's such a pretty shape. 

*WelV said the gipsy, 'what do you want for it? 
It's dreadfully burnt. I don't think as it would be much 
use to me. It isn't worth more than a shilling, anyway ' 

*I ain't a-going to sell it for that money,' said the 
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cook in a very decided voice, taking the kettle from the 
gips/s hand. 

Just then the little girl began pulling her mother's 
gown, and looking up in her face. 

*What is it Nora, child?' the gipsy said, in answer 
to her pleading look ; * don't you be on with any of 
your bothers now, when I'm a talking to the lady. 

*Do buy that there little kettle for me, mammy,' 
shyly whispered the little girl ; * b'ain't it a pretty one ? ' 

* There, I'll give you eighteenpence for it; let me 
have it and be gone,' the mother said, holding out the 
money to the cook. * This 'ere child do get her way in 
most things,' she added, as she turned from the door, 
the little girl running after her, the kettle hugged in her 
arms, and her whole face radiant with delight. 

*Well,' said the kettle to himself, *the company 
mayn't be very aristocratic, but I don't think now I shall 
be left to die of cold and damp, so I must be thankful, 
and make the best of my new friends.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




ITTLE Nora insisted on carrying her new 
treasure about with her all day, as she and 
her mother plodded about from house to 
house, and it was quite late in the evening 
before they arrived, footsore and weary, at the caravan 
which they called home. This strange vehicle was 
drawn up close to the hedge, in a lonely road, the 
horse was tethered to a gate close by, and over the 
wheels, steps, and door of the caravan, children of all 
ages and sizes swarmed in such numbers, that it seemed 
impossible to imagine they could all be housed in so 
small a space. Several dark-looking men, too, were 
loitering about with pipes in their mouths -, some being 
stretched on the ground by a camp fire, which was 
lighted close by, and two or three ragged women 
seemed to be busy inside the caravan in preparing food 
for the company. 

The little kettle looked round him in astonishment at 
the scene so new and strange to him, as little Nora made 
her way quickly up to the tallest of the gipsies by the 
fire, and pulling at his sleeve, called out to him, — 

* See, daddy, see here what I've got. * B'ain't this a 
pretty kettle ? You'll mend it for me, won't you, and 
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then I can boil it like mother does ? Do mend it, won't 
you ?' 

* Here, give me the kettle, child, and let me see,' the 
gipsy answered, taking it from her, and looking care- 
fully into it *If youll put it along with them other 
pots, III see if I can't mend it, next place as we stop at, 
and then you can boil it if you will You might sell 
that there little kettle for a couple of shiUings, and buy 
yourself some shoes.' 

*So I will, father; sha'n't I be glad, my feet is that 
sore — I can't run a bit now — ^with walking all day on 
them hard stones.' 

So sajring, Nora went off to the caravan, and stooping 
under it, put the little kettle as gently as she could, into 
a sort of bag which hung underneath, for the reception 
of the rags, bones, and old iron, which the gipsies 
collected in their wanderings. The kettle did not at all 
approve of its new quarters. 

* Bah ! ' he said to himself, * what a horrid, dingy hole. 
I shall be stifled here, and the smell is enough to 
poison one. Oh ! dear, dear, how unfortunate I am 
now, I seem^'to be always having fresh troubles. If 
only that vicious old pot could see me now, how he 
would laugh. The old kettle was right after all ; for 
what wouldn't I give now to be back again on my 
own shelf, where I had always a good fire to look 
at, and better society than these disgusting rags and 
bones. Well, if ever I get safe out of this, and come 
across that old kettle again, I think it would only 
be fair to tell her how true her words came after all. I 
used to be so pleased with my bright face, and now 
that's gone, and my sweet voice, and I fear that's 
gone too, and I did always hate low society, and now 
I'm come to the lowest of the low. Well, maybe I was 
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too proud when I had so many good things, and they 
say pride will have a fall. Certainly I've fallen low 
enough. Shall I ever get up again, I wonder ? If I do, 
I don't think I shall ever feel very proud of myself again, 
after being in this horrid place.' 

Poor little kettle, he had more troubles yet to endure. 
As soon as morning dawned the next day, the gipsies 
broke up their camp, and the scraggy old horse being 
harnessed to the caravan, it began to move slowly along 
the road, groaning and creaking under its heavy load. 
Then how the poor kettle did get shaken and knocked 
about. The bones and the old pieces of iron came 
banging up against him at every jolt of the vehicle, till 
he thought he should be battered all to pieces. If it had 
not been for the rags, whom he so much despised, 
he must have been sadly injured; but they collected 
round him, and warded off some of the blows, which his 
rougher companions would have inflicted on him. 

* Well, I sha'n't even dare to look down on old rags 
again, since they have done me this good turn,* he said 
to himself; 'there's no knowing who may come to 
be a friend in times of need.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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HE longest lane must have a turning ; to the 
darkest night a dawn must come ; and after 
a period of shaking and jolting which 
seemed a lifetime, the caravan came to a 
standstill, and the kettle, to his great joy, learned from 
the bustle which went on round him, that a halt was to 
be made which might last for some time. Greater still 
was his joy when, later in the day, his friend Nora came 
and rescued him from his uncomfortable quarters, and 
brought him once more into the fresh air and bright 
daylight. For the moment he felt so happy that his 
troubles were all forgotten, and if singing had been 
possible, he would have sung for very joy and gladness 
of heart. He was not left long to his own meditations. 
A strong rough hand seized him and carried him to a 
sort of impromptu forge which was set up in the camp. 
Here he had to endure a good deal in the way of doctor- 
ing to cure his wound. It was finally stopped up with 
some boiling metal, but as he loved great heat, he did 
not mind it, and only thought how thankful he should be 
if he were ever well enough to sit on a fire again, and 
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sing his dear old songs. * Will he make me shine again ? ' 
he asked himself anxiously, but that hope was soon taken 
from him. 

* Here's your kettle, little one,' the gipsy called out to 
Nora, *it won't leak now, but I think as how it'll sell 
better if I paint it quite black all over, it won't 
look so kind oi patchy then.' 

* Well, daddy, do paint it,' cried the delighted child, 
* but leave the pretty bright handle, that'll shine and look 
beautiful.' 

* Very well, little one,' he answered, taking a brush out 
of a pot of black paint at his side, and in five minutes 
our little friend was as black all over as his old friend the 
pot, only his shining copper handle remaining to him of 
his former brilliancy. 

*I shall never call the pot black again,' he said to 
himself, as he looked ruefully at the black paint. *I 
wonder if my voice is gone too, if not, I shall console 
myself with that How glad I am that the old pot isn't 
here to laugh at me ! ' 

The sun soon dried his new coat, and when evening 
came, Nora fetched him, and with the greatest interest 
and importance, set to work to place three sticks in the 
ground as she saw her mother do, and hang up the 
kettle from the top of them. She then gathered some 
sticks and straw, and soon made a little fire under, and 
having filled her kettle, sat down on the ground to watch 
for its boiling. 

Oh ! the joy and comfort of the kettle now. The 
warm fire soothed and cheered his very heart, the water 
soon began to simmer, and he found himself humming 
over the tune of some of his old songs. * Hurrah ! ' he 
said to himself, 'my voice is all right, so I don't care 
about my black face. Here goes ! ' and he burst forth 
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into his favourite song, and puffed out the steam as he 
used to do in days gone by. 

' See ! mother, mother,' called out little Nora, as she 
danced about on her bare feet, 'my little kettle's just 
a-going to boil, he's a-singing quite loud; do give me my 
little teapot, and let me make some tea.' 




CHAPTER X. 

I HE little kettle saw no more of the rags and 
bones. He never again visited their dreary 
abode under the caravan. He was now 
promoted to a place inside, and hung con- 
tentedly on a hook among other vessels of a like kind, 
so he did not complain of his present lot, but whenever 
he found himself wishing for anything he had not got, 
he thought of the miseries he had gone through, and 
this made him quite cheerful and happy. His life 
now was by no means a dull one. A constant racket 
seemed to go on all day in the caravan, and nearly all 
night too; women chattering, cooking, and driving the 
children about ; children screaming, shouting, and pulling 
about everything they could reach ; men calling and 
shouting, and alas ! often swearing, at the top of their 
loud, rough voices, made a hubbub sometimes quite 
deafening. 

Little Nora never forgot her new treasure ; she washed 
and polished it constantly, and often begged to be 
allowed to boil it again, but the caravan now continued 
to move every day, as the gipsies were hunting on to 
reach a town at some distance, where a fair was shortly 
to be held. 
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* Shall I sell my kettle at the fair ? ' Nora asked her 
mother one day. 

* I don't know as youll sell it at the fair, but when we 
come to the town, we'll carry it round, and maybe some- 
body will buy it of you.' 

The kettle heard this conversation with a thrill of 
pleasure. 

* Surely no more gipsies will buy me,' he thought to 
himself; *and I must say I am tired of this caravan life. 
How I should enjoy being in a quiet kitchen again after 
all this screaming and row night and day.' 

But they jogged slowly along the road, on and on till 
he almost began to despair of any change in his noisy 
life. The days were so like each other, that there 
was nothing to mark the flight of time, but by-and-by the 
welcome sound of the wheels passing over paved streets 
greeted the ears of the travellers, and the town was 
reached at last. 

Nora's impatience would not allow her mother to wait 
before they started on their begging expedition, taking 
the little kettle with them. They trudged about from 
street to street, and from alley to alley, but no one seemed 
inclined to buy a kettle. Nora became quite tired and 
disheartened at last 

* I sha'n't have no boots, mother,' she said, wearily, as 
they turned down another narrow street * Nobody 
won't buy my kettle.' 

As she spoke they knocked at the area door of a shabby- 
looking house, a lodging-house inhabited by clerks and 
apprentices, employed in the neighbourhood. The gipsy's 
call was answered by a dingy-looking little ragged servant 
girl, evidently the only domestic the house possessed. 

* Missus don't give away nothing, nor yet sell nothing,' 
the girl answered in reply to the gipsy's appeal, and 
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she seemed about to shut the door in the face of he r 
visitors. 

* Don't you want to buy a little kettle? ' said Nora, shyly, 
hardly venturing to come forward and hold out her kettle. 

* My ! it's a pretty little thing,' the girl said, looking 
kindly at Nora; * mother would like to have that just to 
make her a cup of tea; now she's all alone she don't 
want the big kettle.* 

* Do buy it, miss,' said little Nora still more earnestly, 
looking up beseechingly with her big black eyes. 

* What's it yours, little one?' the servant girl asked 
kindly, pitying the poor child, who she thought looked 
cold and hungry. * What do you want for it ? ' 

* There, you shall have it for two shillings, and cheap as 
dirt,' the gipsy said * The child wants a pair of shoes 
that bad, her poor feet are blistered all over. Do buy 
it, miss.' 

The little servant's heart was touched. 

* Here's the money,' she said, holding it out. * I can't 
well spare it, but I'd like to buy something for mother, 
'gainst I go home to see her at Mildmas. There, little 
one,' she added, taking the kettle. * I'll take good care 
of the kettle, and mind you buy some shoes.' 




CHAPTER XI. 




< ^^SHS^ELL, this is certainly better than the 

caravan/ the kettle said to himself, as 
he entered the lodging-house kitchen; 
* but it's a nasty dingy little hole. I 
wonder what cook or Montague would say to such a 
kitchen as this. Why, they were always complaining 
of their own nice, bright kitchen. I suppose they 
wouldn't look into a dark, miserable, little pl^ce like this. 
Well, there's no knowing what they may come to, like 
me. I never thought to sit down contentedly in such 
quarters, but I've come to be thankful even for this.* 

Very pleased though, he was, when the next day he 
heard a conversation between the little servant girl and 
a friend from next door. 

* My, ain't I glad,' said Betty, * I'm a-going home next 
week, I do want to see mother. I told the missus as 
I couldn't stop, the work was so hard, and no time to 
put in a stitch in my clothes, or even to get a bit of food 
sometimes ; but then, missus did beg me to stay, and, 
poor thing, she do seem so put about. I hadn't the 
heart to leave her, though she is a bit sharp sometimes, 
and she told me if I'd stay, she'd let me go home for a 
whole week — and won't mother be pleased? I've got 
a present for her too — ^look here 1 ' she said, taking the 
kettle down and showing it to her friend. 
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*Well, that be a pretty kettle/ the friend exclaimed 
when she saw it *I declare it makes one long for a 
cup of tea to look at it, but that's what we poor girls 
never seem to have time for, except when we goes home, 
not for a quiet cup like.' 

* I hope I shall be a-boiling this 'ere kettle, and drink- 
ing a cup of tea along with mother by this time next 
week,' Betty answered, her face looking quite bright 
through the dust and dirt which smeared it * Mother 
wants some comfort, she do,' the girl continued ; * that 
good-for-nothing brother of mine gives her a sight of 
trouble.' 

* What's he at now ? ' her friend asked. 

* Oh, he got into a very good place as page boy, but 
I hear now he's a-going to leave. He's been up to 
some mischief again, and his missus says she can't put 
up with him no longer. I've no patience with him — I 
haven't ; giving himself such airs, and never a sixpence 
to spare for his poor mother. He was that grand, his 
own name wasn't good enough for him.' 

* Bless the boy ! What name could he find better ? ' 
the visitor asked. 

* Oh, if you please, he must go a-calling hisself " Os- 
borne Montague," ' Betty answered ; * but I think myself, 
as "John Huggins" do sound more respectable; and 
he needn't despise his name, which is the same as his 
father's as is dead and gone — but there, I always find 
as them as is so high, is sure to be brought low.' 

* She's quite right,' said the little kettle, who had been 
much interested in Montague's history. * So this dingy 
little servant is a sister of that very fine young man, 
and she's much the best of the two, if I'm not much 
mistaken, for all his grand airs ! ' 





CHAPTER XI L 

ARLY the following week, our little kettle 
found himself journeying along, tied up in 
a red handkerchief, in company with Betty's 
Sunday gown, comfortably slung on her 
arm. It seemed to him a very long journey, as she had 
some miles to walk, to reach her mother's cottage out 
in the country, but it came to an end at last 

The kettle heard a very loving greeting pass between 
the mother and her daughter, and soon the bundle was 
untied, and Betty brought him out, and gave him to her 
mother. 

* Well now, Betty,' the old woman said, tears coming 
into her eyes, * that was real good of you to think on me 
and buy me that pretty little kettle. I shall think of you 
every cup of tea as I drink. You have been a good 
daughter to me, and no mistake, but I don't like as 
you should spend no more money on me ; you give me 
half your wages last time as you had it too, but I ha'nt 
a-spent it, Betty, and I don't intend to neither, please 
God ; as we don't have a doctor's bill to pay this year, 
I've a-put it away for you — every shilling of it' 

' I sha'n't touch it, mother, I shouldn't half work if I 
didn't think as I was getting a few shillings together for 
you, and I'm real glad as you like the kettle. I'll run 
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up and take off my bonnet, and then well see what sort 
of tea it^U make. I'll fill it, and you can set it to boil 
while I'm upstairs.' 

* So do, my child,' the mother replied. 

* Now, won't I sing for them ? ' the little kettle said to 
himself. *If I can't make myself happy in this clean 
bright little house, I shall deserve to go back to the rags 
and bones.' 

So he settled himself down comfortably on the bright 
little fire, and soon began his most melodious song. 

*Now, don't that sound cosy and comfortable, 
mother ? ' said Betty when she came down, seating her- 
self on a low stool at her mother's feet. * I always think 
when one is tired and hungry, there's no music like a 
kettle's song.' 

So you see the little kettle was appreciated at last 



THE END. 



THE TEA-PARTY. 

Weetie and Popsie asked friends to tea ; 
You might see them standing, 
Happy and smart as they can be, 
On the nursery landing. 

Weetie in velvet, and Popsie in white, 
Watch their guests arriving, 
With dresses gay, and faces bright, 
Through the garden driving, 

Dickie, and Tommy, and Harry, and Ned, 
Up the stairs came trooping, 
No longer rough and noisy boys. 
Hushed are their shouts and whooping. 

So quiet, they've hardly a word to say. 
When they reach the landing, 
Where, clad in all their bright array, 
Their little hosts were standing. 

Janie,' and Bessie, and Kate come next, 
In dress so gay and blooming ; 
They're peeping in the mirrors too. 
To see if it's becoming. 
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Popsie and Weetie feel rather shy, 
But nursie soon appearing, 
They call their friends to come away 
And see if tea's preparing. 

The nursery had a festive look, 
Quite gay with wreaths and roses, 
Red ribbons decked the rocking-horse, 
And Dolly's smart with posies. 

But all look at the table now ; 
No wonder it's enticing, 
For in the middle stands a cake 
All white with sugar icing. 

They soon are seated the table round, 
With bright and happy faces, 

* As good as gold,' till Tommy Jones 
Begins to make grimaces. 

Dickie, and Harry, and Ned all laughed. 

But nurse's face looked graver, 

' It's spoiled the party quite,' said she, 

* This naughty boy's behaviour.' 

When Tommy saw that nurse was vexed. 
He ceased his noise and chatter. 
And all went on quite well again, 
Between the cup and platter. 

But Tommy was a luckless boy. 
And getting into trouble. 
Flying away about the place. 
Just like a big soap bubble. 

c 
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Janie was sitting by his side, 
Tom thought that she was surly ; 
He knew she much admired her hair. 
Which was both long and curly. 

So while poor Janie was eating cake, 
Which on her plate was lying, 
That naughty boy, her golden locks 
To her chair's back was tying. 

When grace was said, the children rose, 
Just fancy how appalling. 
Poor Janie screamed, and tumbled down, 
Her chair upon her falling. 

The children all were frightened too, 
And Popsie cried for sorrow ; 
But Weetie said, * You naughty boy, 
I'll tell papa to-morrow.* 

Then they played till the time grew late, 
And Popsie grew quite weary ; 
Then there were buns and milk arranged. 
As if by some good fairy. 

The children kissed and said * Good-night,' 
With voices loud and hearty ; 
And Weetie and Popsie thought they'd had 
A very nice tea-party. 
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TEDDY'S NEW BOOTS. 




CHAPTER I. 

|H! mother, just look here; whatever shall 
I do ? ' said Teddy Dale, bursting into the 
little cottage which was his mother's house, 
and knocking over a footstool and a bucket 
in his haste. * Here's Mr Clark's been and told us boys 
he'll take us all over to Wavebury to-morrow to play on 
the sands,' the boy continued eagerly. * And look at my 
boots. However can I go in such things as these ? ' and 
poor Teddy held up for his mother's inspection a bqot 
in which a wide aperture allowed a considerable space 
of grey stocking to be seen. 

*They be in a bad way certainly,' said Mrs Dale, 
looking up from her ironing. * And I don't know where 
you're going to look for new ones,' she added rather sadly, 
as she took up her iron and resumed her work. * You 
know, Teddy, I can't afford to buy new boots just now, 
with rent-day coming on, but maybe if you asked him^ 
Mr Tanner would put a patch in that boot to-night, so as 
you could wear it to-morrow to go with Mr Clark. Look 
here, you just run round to him now, and tell him, if 
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he*ll be so good as to mend your boot, I'll wash a few 
things for him in return, if you'll bring them back. I 
know as he likes the way I do his shirts, and Mrs 
Tanner, she isn't much hand with an iron, even if she'd 
time to give to it, with all them babies.' 

*A11 right, mother,' said Teddy, jumping up with a 
very joyful face, but he had hardly reached the door 
when he turned back again. ' I say, mother,' he said, 
* perhaps I'd better give up going. If you haven't got 
the money to pay for mending my boot, I don't see as 
you should work for it, and you up every night so late as 
it is, to make up the rest' 

*0h, never mind that, my boy,' Mrs Dale replied, 
without looking off her work. *You know as I don't 
mind a little extra work, and I'll gladly do a few bits of 
things for Mrs Tanner, so as you can go for the treat; 
but you must tell Mr Tanner as I can't pay no other 
way, for I'm short with my rent as it is, and I don't 
spend a penny more than I'm obliged. I've always been 
ready to pay to the day ever since your poor father died, 
and I'd be downright miserable if I couldn't go to Mrs 
Morris on quarter day with the rent in my hand, same as 
I have always done.' 

* Well, it's very good of you, and I'll run at once and 
ask him,' said Teddy, catching up his cap, and running off 
as fast as his slip-shod feet would allow him. As he ran, 
the thought would keep on coming into his mind of his 
mother doing extra work for him, in addition to all her 
own hard labour. *I don't like it, somehow,* he said 
to himself; *it don't seem right, and if I didn't think 
as it would vex her, I'd give up the treat; but that 
wouldn't please her, I know, so I'll ask Mr Tanner this 
time. Seems to me I ought to be working for her, not 
she for me, and she ill like she is sometimes.' 
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A short run down one little village street, and halfway 
up another, brought Teddy to Mr Tanner*s house. It 
was a small cottage with a kind of shed attached to it, in 
which he worked at his trade, morning, noon, and night. 

Here Teddy found him, with his apron on, and his 
sleeves tucked up, working away at a boot which he 
held between his knees, and so absorbed in his occupa- 
tion, that he did not look up when Teddy stopped at the 
open door, and the boy was almost afraid to interrupt 
him. 

Mr Tanner was considered in the village to be a some- 
what * hard ' man. He had a rather severe expression of 
face, very piercing dark eyes, with heavy black eyebrows 
and a stem mouth. He was a man of few words, no 
gossip, as were many of his calling ; very just in all his 
dealings, but not disposed to give much credit. * I owe 
no man,' and *No man shall owe me,* was a very 
favourite saying of his, but though he seemed severe, 
and many people were rather afraid of him, Teddy always 
remembered how kind he had been to his poor father in 
his dying illness, and how he had paid back to Mrs 
Dale the price ot the last pair of boots her husband had 
bought of him, saying he should like to give her a little 
help with the funeral. So Teddy plucked up courage 
to knock boldly at the door, and to enter and state 
his errand to Mr Tanner, though he did it in fear and 
trembling. When he had finished, Mr Tanner gave him 
one piercing look from under his shaggy eyebrows, but 
went on working for a minute in silence. 

*Your mother wants me to mend those boots this 
evening, do she ? ' he said at last, laying down his tools, 
and stooping down to look at Teddy^s unfortunate boot. 
* Well, that's a good evening's work, and no mistake,' he 
said, when he had carefully inspected the wound, * and 
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it's work almost thrown away, for it'll be all out again in 
a day or two; those boots be past mending my boy, 
except with a new pair.' 
Teddy looked very grave as he answered, — 

* Very well, sir, then I'll tell mother, but I must wear 
those boots, however bad they be, for I can't have no 
new ones yet for ever so long; and, please sir, mother said 
that she couldn't afford to pay for mending these, but 
that if you'd be so good as to do them, she'd do a bit of 
washing for Mrs Tanner, if you'd let her pay in work 
instead of money.' 

^Well, well, my lad, I'll see what I can do,' the shoe- 
maker replied. * You take your boots off, and I'll lend 
you an old pair of shoes to run home in, and tell your 
mother I sha'n't charge her for such a job, aiid that she's 
welcome to it, and I don't want to send her no more 
work to do when she's too much already.' 

* Please, sir, I mustn't leave the boots without I take 
the washing ; it would hurt mother if I did. Thank you 
all the same, but she'd feel as if she was in debt, and 
she'd never rest till she'd paid for the work.' 

* That's like your mother, and I honour her for it ; I 
only hope you'll take after her, for you've got a good 
mother, my boy, and that's the best of blessings,' said Mr 
Tanner, patting Teddy on the back. * You can go and 
ask Mrs Tanner to give you a couple of shirts for your 
mother to get up for me, if she will do it ; but tell her I'd 
never have asked her to do it. You're getting a big boy 
now, Teddy, and if I was you, I'd be thinking if I 
couldn't pick up a little here and there to help that good 
mother. I was earning a shilling a-week when I was 
your age, but of course you are compelled to keep to 
school a year or two longer, which I wasn't ; still you're 
a sharp lad, and if you was to look about you, I think you 
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might earn a little after school hours, and every little 
helps, you know. Think of what I say.* 

* I will, sir, and thank you,' said Teddy, as he left the 
shed and proceeded to the cottage door to see Mrs 
Tanner. 

Mrs Tanner was a great contrast to her husband. She 
was now a pale, thin, faded woman, who hardly bore 
any trace of the prettiness which people said had first 
attracted to her the regard of Jacob Tanner. She had a 
large family and poor health, and Teddy could not help 
thinking to himself, as he sat down in her comfortless, 
untidy room, * Well, if my mother is poor, she do manage 
to be comfortable, and she don't keep such a home as 
this.' But Teddy forgot the difficulty there is in being 
tidy, where little feet and little fingers are always busily 
employed in making the litter peculiar to their age and 
circumstances. 

Poor Mrs Tanner was only too glad to accept Mrs 
Dale's offer to wash her husband's shirts, as she said, 
* She'd no time to do them no fashion, and he be so hard 
to please.' So she gladly laid her baby in the cradle, and 
proceeded to rummage among the bundle of dirty linen, 
which occupied a corner of her tiny back kitchen, till she 
found the shirts, which she soon wrapped up, and Teddy, 
taking the parcel in his hand, was quickly on his way 
home again, to tell his good news to his mother. 
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CHAPTER 11. 




[HE next morning dawned as bright and 
fresh as holiday makers could desire. The 
sun shone with the rich glow it alwa3rs sheds 
on September days, and the birds sang as if 
they knew that their time for singing was short, and that 
eie long cold winds would blow away the leafy shelter of 
their woodland homes, and the abundant food which the 
rich soil yielded to them would be hidden from them by 
a chill mantle of concealing snow. Teddy woke with 
their early song, and he could hardly wait in bed till it 
was time for him to rise, so impatient was he for the 
delightful day to begin. 

Early as he was, his mother was before him, for he 
found her preparing their morning meal, her little kitchen 
neat and trim with a clean hearth and a cheerful fire, 
though her pale face and the dark rings round her eyes 
told of many night-hours spent over her folding and iron- 
ing, which should have been given to the rest she so much 
needed. When he looked at her, he remembered Mr 
Tanner's words spoken to him the day before, and he 
longed for the time to come when he could work for 
her. * I wonder what I could do to earn a little ? ' he 
said to himself, as he fetched in some wood and a 
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bucket of water from the well, and carefully performed 
the little duties which were his daily task before breakfast 

When the simple meal of porridge and bread was 
ready, Teddy fetched his father's big Bible, and looked 
out the lessons for the day, which he always read with his 
mother before they began their breakfast. However busy 
the day, Mrs Dale always found time for their reading, for 
she said she looked upon the daily lessons appointed by 
the Church as a * Message from her God to her, to help 
her through the day, and she couldn't get rightly through 
it without the Word of the Lord to guide her/ She used 
to tell Teddy about her old father, who would always 
open his Bible night and morning, and before beginning 
to read, would clasp his hands and say, * Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.' 

As soon as he had finished his breakfast, Teddy ran off 
for his boots, which he found as neatly and carefully 
mended as their worn-out condition would allow of. He 
did not forget to thank Mr Tanner for so kindly acced- 
ing to his request, and received in return a kindly word 
or two from the grave shoemaker, who remarked to his 
wife, as Teddy ran off, * That boy will make his way in the 
world, if he falls into good hands ; he's a fine lad, and a 
good one, and he's got a good mother, which is the best 
safeguard a man can have.' 

Teddy was not long in getting home, and he set to 
work at once to polish the old boots, till they shone their 
brightest, and to brush his Sunday clothes and cap, and 
to rub his face with soap and towel, till it rivalled the 
shine of his boots ; then, after a hasty mid-day meal of 
bread and cheese, he said goodbye to his mother, and 
started off to join the other boys at the house of 
Mr Clark, the curate of the parish, who was going to 
take them out for the day's pleasuring at the sea-side. 
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They had a merry drive in a laige waggon, with Mr 
Clark and the schoolmaster, beguiling the way with songs 
and glees, or in listening to wonderful stories told them by 
Mr Clark. 

The nine miles' drive took them some time, as the 
heavy waggon could not proceed very fast, but none of 
ihem found the time too long, it passed so merrily by. 
Arrived at Wavebury, they were soon dispersed about 
the beach and cliffs, having promised Mr Clark to listen 
for the sound of a whistle which was to summon them 
all to tea on the sands. 

Teddy was seized upon by Tom Raven, a bigger boy 
than himself, the son of the other shoemaker in Ashton, 
the village where Teddy lived, who proposed that they 
should climb a steep path up the cliff to the top, and 
then run down an easier slope on the other side. Teddy 
agreed, as he had not made any other plan for his amuse- 
ment, but he wished the proposal had come from some 
other boy, as his mother did not care for him to make a 
companion of Tom Raven, who was a rough boy not 
very well brought up. 

He and Teddy started at once on their climbing ex- 
pedition, as they feared lest they should not get back in 
time for tea. Teddy found it rather difficult work to 
reach the top of the cliff by the path Tom had chosen ; 
it was not only very steep, but it was composed of loose 
stones, which did not afford a firm footing, but were apt 
to turn over when trodden on, to the imminent risk of 
sprained ankles to the passengers who attempted to climb 
that path. However, Teddy was a brave boy for his age, 
and would not be easily overcome by difficulties, so he 
scrambled on, sometimes on his hands and knees, till he 
was quite out of breath, and obliged to sit down flushed 
and panting, for a few moments' rest. 
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* I think we've done that well/ said Tom, as he amused 
himself by picking up small bits of stones, and flinging 
them down the path by which they had ascended ; * but 
weVe got the worst bit on ahead, so we mustn't stop. 
Come on, Ted, and don't sit there blowing like a steam 
engine.' 

* All right,' said Teddy, jumping up immediately, for 
fear his companion should think him wanting in pluck. 

This time he led the way, Tom Raven following, and 
they were getting quickly on towards their destination 
when Teddy, who had unknowingly trodden on the 
edge of a sharp stone, felt a sort of crack in his boot, and 
on looking at it, saw with dismay that the stone had cut 
his boot, and not only was the old wound reopened, but 
is was extended almost from the toe to the heel. 

For a minute Teddy felt much inclined to cry, for he 
was only ten years old, and he knew how sorry his poor 
hard-worked mother would be at his misfortune, but 
happily he controlled his feelings, remembering in time 
who was his companion, and how surely he would be 
teazed and laughed at in school for many a day, if he 
shed tears for such a cause. He could not help, however, 
looking very grave and sad as he sat, when Tom came 
up, on a fragment of rock, nursing the unfortunate foot 
on the other knee. 

* Why, what's up now, young 'un ? ' Tom called out 
when he came in sight of him. * You haven't been and 
sprained your ankle, have you, like I did here last year ? ' 

* No, I haven't hurt myself,' Teddy replied, in anything 
but cheerful accents ; * but look what I've done to my boot.' 

As he held up his foot to be inspected, Tom burst out 
laughing as he said, — 

* If it's only your boot and not you that's hurt, what's 
the odds ? I wouldn't look that miserable about an old 
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boot that was worn out afore you broke it to-day. I 
wouldn't wear such boots, they bain't aspectable.' 

* But they're all Tve got,' Teddy replied ruefully, *and 
I've just had them mended, and mother will be so vexed,' 
and again as he spoke, the tears were perilously near 
Teddy's eyes. 

* Well ! I shouldn't care if I was you,' Tom said, as 
he began to resume his upward journey, which was 
almost ended. * You'll be sure to have a new pair of 
boots now, which will be far better than those rotten 
old things.' 

* Indeed, I sha'n't,' Teddy answered, as he scrambled 
after his companion. * Mother said as I couldn't have 
any new ones till after Christn^as, as she'll have hard 
work to make up her rent as it is, and she'll have no 
money to spare for boots.' 

* Well, why don't she get a pair on trust, and pay 
for them a little at a time,' Tom asked. *My father 
lets lots of boots go that way ; some of the folks pay 
once a week, some by the month, and so on.' 

* Oh ! mother would never do that,' Teddy quickly 
replied. *She won't get into debt for nobody, and 
I'm sure I'd go barefooted before I'd asked her to do 
what she thinks is wrong.' 

* She may do as she likes for all me, and so may 
you,' said Tom, beginning to whistle a tune as he 
hurried on ; * but you won't get on very fast with that 
fine boot of yours, so I'll just run on, and tell them 
you're coming some time this side of Christmas.' 

So saying, Tom resumed his whistling, and ran on 
as fast as the rugged state of the path would allow. 

Teddy did not attempt to overtake him. For some 
minutes he sat still on the ledge of rock, to which 
he had betaken himself when the accident to the boot 
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occurred, and tried to think of some remedy for his 
misfortune. As he pondered, there came into his mind 
Mr Tanner's words, about beginning to earn something. 

* I wonder could I anyhow earn the price of a pair 
of boots ? ' he said to himself, but his heart sank when 
he remembered that his last pair of boots cost six 
shillings ; *and Mr Tanner said the next pair would 
be quite sixpence more,' he said aloud, as he rose and 
wearily plodded on, his spirits quite depressed and 
all his pleasure gone, for he was tired, and the rough 
stones hurt his foot, now that the boot no longer pro- 
tected it from them. 

When, however, he reached the rest of the party, he 
felt more cheered, for he had made up his mind to make 
a friend of Mr Tanner, a;nd ask his advice as to the best 
way of earning a little money. 

* One comfort is, mother won't scold like some mothers 
would ; she'll find a way for me somehow, I know she 
will,' he thought to himself, as he sat down to the pleas- 
ant meal provided for them on the sands. Though some 
of the boys laughed at his broken boot, he wouldn't be 
teased by their chaff; but in spite of his trouble, he 
managed to make as good a tea, and get as much enjoy- 
ment at the sight of the sea, the ships, and the cliff- 
bound beach, as the most prosperous member of the 
party. 





CHAPTER III. 




OU may be sure Mrs Dale was very sorry 
to see the state of Tedd/s boot when he 
returned from his excursion, but she would 
not say very much to him about it, as he 
was already so grieved, and she knew it wasn't any care- 
lessness of his own which had caused the misfortune. 

She was glad to hear that it was not by his own choice 
that he was in the company of Tom Raven, for he was a 
boy from whom Teddy * wouldn't learn no good.' 

She couldn't say at once what should be done about 
the injured boot, but she promised to consult Mr Tanner 
about it herself, and, in the meantime, she said he should 
wear hers, though he protested that he never would 
do that, knowing well that she would then have to go 
about in old slippers, which would afford quite insuffi- 
cient protection to her feet 

So Teddy went to bed content, though very tired, after 
his day's pleasure, and soon forgot all his troubles in the 
happy dreamless sleep of childhood. 

After he was gone, his mother took up his boots 
which he had left at the foot of the little staircase, and 
began carefully to examine their condition. She put them 
down presently, with a sigh, as she saw the extent of the 
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injury, and then taking her iron from the fire, she worked 
busily on far into the hours of the night. 

As she worked, she thought much about Teddy and 
his boots, and counted up her scanty earnings again and 
again, to see if it could anyhow be possible to make 
them cover the expense of a pair of boots, as well as the 
quarter's rent. 

But it was in vain. 

* Nobody can make one shilling do the work of two,' 
she said aloud, as she folded up the last garment she had 
ironed before going to bed. * I don't know what's to be 
done, but we won't get into debt for them anyway. 
That would be doing evil that good may come, as my 
poor husband used to say. I'll try anyhow and see 
whether I can't mend these boots some fashion, and if I 
can't, I must give him mine, and go without till after the 
quarter.' 

So saying, she lit another candle, and though her fire 
had now burnt out, and the room was cold with the chill 
night air always brings, she set to work to mend the 
boot. 

She was tired, too, and stiff with her long day's work ; 
but what are cold and weariness to a mother who is work- 
ing for her only child ? She worked on, and soon her deft 
fingers had repaired the boot, if somewhat roughly yet 
effectually for a time, though ' it couldn't last long,' as 
she said to herself, when at last she laid her work aside 
and went to her bed. 

The first light of the early dawn was beginning to 
break on the horizon when she laid her tired head on 
her pillow, but when in the morning she showed Teddy 
the boot, well patched and mended, she did not tell him 
that her rest that night had been limited to only two 
$hort hours. 
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You may be sure he was very pleased, and he went 
off to school quite bright and happy, but as he went 
he kept on wondering to himself how he could possibly 
manage to earn money enough to buy himself a pair 
of boots. The more he thought of it, the more im- 
possible it seemed to be, for Ash ton was a very quiet 
country village, inhabited almost entirely by poor people 
and small farmers, who would not be able to give him 
employment The rector was old and very infirm, and 
his wife was so delicate, that she was seldom able to go 
about at all ; and the curate, Mr Clark, was a bachelor, 
and lodged in the schoolmaster's house, so there did 
not seem to be much opening for a boy of his age. 

He made up his mind, however, to go and see Mr 
Tanner, after school, and ask him for some advice, 
and so impatient was he to be off, as soon as this idea 
took possession of his mind, that he hurried over his 
sums, and did them wrong, and so was obliged to stay 
in school to get them right, after the other boys had 
gone. 

*Tisn't often you're idle, Teddy,' Mr Brooks the 
schoolmaster said to him. * I'm afraid you are thinking 
too much about all you saw and did yesterday, but that 
won't do. Holidays ought to make boys more industrious, 
or else they mustn't have holidays.' 

Teddy looked up at his master, and was just on the 
point of confiding in him and telling him of his anxiety 
to find some work, but Mr Brooks, not suspecting any 
deeper cause for his pre-occupation than a little fit of 
unusual illness, had turned away and was busy making 
up the school register, so Teddy did not like to interrupt 
him, but setting to work in earnest, soon found out the 
mistakes in his sum, and easily set it right, then taking his 
cap from its nail he wished his master * Good afternoon,' 
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and was ofT down the road as fast as his legs could 
carry him, only stopping when he reached his own door. 

' Do you want me for a few minutes ? ' he asked his 
mother, just putting his head inside the door. 4f you 
don't, I want to go a little way, but I'll be back in 
a quarter of an hour.' 

' No, I don't want you till this linen is ready to carry 
to the rectory,' his mother replied 

She seldom asked him where he was going, for she 
knew she could trust him to keep out of mischief ; but she 
always required that he should come straight home from 
school, and speak to her first, before starting off on 
any business, or pleasure expedition of his own. 

Almost before she had finished speaking, he ran 
away, and was soon knocking eagerly at the door of Mr 
Tanner's workshop. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

|ELL, Teddy, and what do you want to-day ? * 
said Mr Tanner, when he saw who his 
visitor was. * How are the boots now ? ' 
* Well, sir, they'd be in a very bad way, 
indeed, only mother mended them again last night I 
broke them terrible bad yesterday at Wavebury climbing 
up them cliffs; but it wasn't about the boots I came 
now, sir,' said Teddy, looking rather shy, and doubting 
what more to say. 

Mr Tanner did not help him much ; he was a silent 
man, and some people thought him very difficult to 
talk to. When Teddy stopped, he only said *Well!' 
without looking up from his, work. 

But Teddy would not he dismayed, so he squeezed 
his cap very tightly in his two hands, and said in a very 
quiet voice, — 

* Please, sir, you said something to me the other day 
about earning a little to help mother.' 

*So I did, and so I do think you ought to,' Mr 
Tanner answered in his sharp, stem way. *I was 
earning nearly my own living before I was as old 
as you are now.' 

* Yes, sir, I know ; and please, sir, I came to-day 
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to ask you if you'll be so kind as to tell me what 
you think I could do to earn a little after school-hours, 
or on half-holidays. IVe got all my Saturdays, if I only 
knew what I could get to do.' 

* There, it's out now,' thought Teddy, as he finished 
speaking, and waited anxiously for Mr Tanner's reply. 

The cobbler stopped in his work for a minute, 
and fixed his sharp, piercing, black eyes on Teddy, as 
if he would fain look through him, and penetrate to the 
very thoughts of his heart, keeping silence while he did 
so ; then taking up his tools again, he said quietly, — 

* I believe you're a good lad, Ted, and really want to 
help your poor mother, and I wish I could help you ; 
but I can't tell you of anything just now. If you look 
about yoti're sure to hear of something soon, and mean- 
time I'll bear you in mind.' 

Teddy's face fell rather when he heard this reply. 
He had so fully made up his mind that Mr Tanner 
would be able to solve his difficulties for him, and 
at once suggest some immediate employment, that he 
felt quite disheartened when he found his hopes not 
realised. Children always want to begin at once to 
embark on any new project, and it seems to lose half 
its attraction in their young eyes if they have to wait 
for it. 

Mr Tanner's sharp eyes detected the downcast look 
which overshadowed Teddy's face, as he picked up 
his cap, and turned to go, and his kind heart sym- 
pathised with the boyish pang of disappointment. He 
rose from his bench, and laid his hand on Teddy's 
shoulder. 

'Look here, my boy,' he said in a tone of almost 
fatherly kindness. * You want to begin work at once, 
don't you ? ' 
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* I do indeed, sir/ Teddy replied, heartily. * I did so 
want to surprise mother.' 

*Well, now look here,' Mr Tanner continued, 'I'm 
only a poor man, you know, Teddy, and I can't afford to 
pay for help, however much I want it ; but while you're 
looking out for work, would you like to come and do 
some for me on Saturdays. But, now mind,' he added, 
checking Teddy as he tried to speak, * I can't afford to 
give you more than twopence a-week, perhaps you won't 
consider that worth having. I shall want you from nine 
o'clock in the morning till six in the evening, and should 
require you to carry home all my work that was finished, 
and to sweep and clean up my workshop, and make all 
tidy for Sunday. You know I always finish off in good 
time on a Saturday. I like to have time to look to my 
own boots and the children's, and to settle up my 
business, so as to have my thoughts free on Sundaj^ to 
think of other things, so you will have plenty of time 
to clear up here and get back to help your mother a 
bit before night time. But now remember I require 
good work and perfect obedience, and if I find them in 
you, I may be able by-and-by to help you to a situation 
which will pay better. Now, run off and tell your 
mother what I say, and mind you are here by nine 
o'clock next Saturday.' 

Teddy only waited to say, — * Thank you, sir; mother 
will be pleased.' 

And he was soon running merrily down the street, 
his breast so light and free from care, he would hardly 
keep from singing, as he ran, from joy. 
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CHAPTER V. 




PROUD and happy boy was Teddy when 
he had finished his work on the following 
Saturday evening, and received from his 
master the precious pennies which formed 
his first earnings. 

* Go on as you have begun, my boy,' Mr Tanner said, 
as he put the twopence into Teddy's hand. * I see your 
mother has taught you how to work, and that is one of 
the best things she could do for you.' 

* It'll take me a long time to earn enough to pay for a 
pair of boots,' Teddy said, timidly, as he took the money. 

* Not so long as you fancy now,' Mr Tanner replied ; 
'time soon passes, and you can't tell that you mayn't 
find some way of earning a little more now you've once 
begun. Take care of all you earn, and you'll be quite 
surprised to see how soon it mounts up. You know the 
proverb, " Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves." When you have earned five 
shillings, I promise to make you a pair of good boots, 
such as I should sell for six and sixpence, and you shall 
give me the remainder of the money as you can, that is, 
if you continue to be a good, industrious lad, and do 
your work well* 
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* Thank you, sir, I'll do my best,' said Teddy, touching 
his cap. * Won't I soon get a jolly pair of boots ? ' he 
thought to himself, as he ran off to his own home. ' I 
only hope I sha'n't have to go barefooted meanwhile, for 
these boots be in a bad way, and no mistake. There 
mother, there's my first wages,' he said, throwing the two 
pennies down on the table, which Mrs Dale had laid 
for their tea, as he entered the cottage.' 

* Don't that money feel sweet, Ted ? ' she said, as 
she picked up the coins and looked almost lovingly 
at them. 

* I can well remember the first money as I earned ; 
that was when I was only seven years old, and I got a 
penny from our next-door neighbour for carrying home a 
small basket of starched things she'd been getting up for 
the rector's lady. I worked for her regular after that, 
and as soon as I was big enough, I used to carry out her 
baby for her, and so I went on always earning a little 
more, till I went to be under nurse at the rectory, and 
there you know I lived till I married your poor father, 
who went to live at the rectory as errand boy, and to 
help in the garden, on the very same day as I went into 
the nursery, and when we married, Teddy, we'd got nearly 
thirty pounds in the Savings Bank between us, and wages 
weren't near so high in those days. So there's a lesson 
for you, my boy, and I'll give you the little money 
box my grandmother gave me to put my first wages 
in. I always used it all the time I was in service, 
and opened it once a-year to put my savings into the 
bank.' 

* Thank you, mother,' Teddy replied, as he sat down 
to his tea. * I like to have the box, but I must take the 
money out when I've got five shillings, and then Mr 
Tanner will make me a pair of boots.' 
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* That* s very good of him, for I know he don't sell 
no boots your size under six or seven shillings, and his 
boots are real good ones, you don't get no slop work 
from him. It'll help you on a bit to feel every week 
that you're that much nearer to getting the boots ; but 
you'd better put the money into the box at once, for fear 
you lose it.' 

So saying Mrs Dale rose from the table, and shaking 
the crumbs from her apron into the hearth, she proceeded 
to unlock a comer cupboard which contained her greatest 
treasures — the set of tea things which were a wedding 
present from her old master, and the six silver teaspoons 
which she had inherited from her grandmother, and a 
few other relics of the kind, and from it she took a little 
common wooden money box of old-fashioned shape, and 
somewhat the worse for long use, which she put into 
Teddy's hand. 

* I don't want to put these pennies in,' he said, as he 
took it from her. * I've a fancy to keep them in my 
pocket till I've got six, and then I'll change them for 
silver. It won't be long first, a fortnight will soon be 
gone.' 

' They'd be safer in the box than in your pocket,' his 
mother replied, as she carefully shut and locked her 
precious cupboard. 'Money bums holes in school- 
boys' pockets, you know, and you'll be sure to lose 
them.* 

* Not I,' said Teddy, shaking his head, as he put the 
money back into his pocket ; * I want my boots too bad to 
forget Now give me the rectory linen basket and I'll 
carry it up at once, before I fetch in the sticks and clean 
the yard.' 

Mrs Dale set to work at once to pack the baskets with 
the piles of linen she had taken from the fire before tea, 
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and which now lay neatly sorted on a side table which 
was kept clean on purpose for it She said no more 
about the money box, for she wisely felt that experience 
is the best teacher, and that it would be best for Teddy 
to gain it for himself, even if he paid rather dearly 
for it 




CHAPTER VI. 




HE fortnight soon slipped away, and the 
third Saturday evening of Teddy's arrange- 
ment with Mr Tanner came to an end, 
bringing with it the happy moment at 
which he was to be paid for his day's work. 

* Could you kindly give me a sixpence for my coppers ?* 
Teddy asked of Mr Tanner when he handed him his 
wages, fishing in his pocket for the four pennies he already 
had there. 

Mr Tanner smiled as he took out his old leather purse 
and searched in it for the required coin. 

* I'm afraid I haven't got a sixpence,' he said, after he 
had searched an\ong his few pieces of silver, * but I daresay 
your mother will be able to change it for you ; or if you 
run on to the end of the street, to Mrs Baker's, she'd be 
sure to have one, and she wouldn't mind taking your 
pence for it' 

Teddy thought he should much prefer taking the six- 
pence home with him in the form of silver, so instead of 
going straight home, he went on to the little general 
shop at the far end of the village street, kept by Mrs 
Baker, who was an old friend of his mother's, and a very 
kind good-natured woman. 
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He did not notice till he had got quite into the shop, 
that Tom Raven and a friend of his, who bore an equally 
wild character, were standing by the counter. 

When Teddy saw them, he repented of his intention to 
change his halfpence for silver, as he felt sure that Tom 
and his companion would make game of him in some 
way, and Teddy hated to be laughed at He hoped old 
Mrs Baker might be too busy to attend to him, and that 
he could slip out of the shop again without being noticed ; 
but the old lady was too sharp for him. She was very 
busy pouring out some treacle into a jar, which Tom had 
brought, but she looked up as Teddy entered and hailed 
him at once. 

*Well, Teddy, my boy, I haven't seen you for a 
long time. How's your mother? Is she better than 
she was a bit ago? What can I do for you?' she 
added, without waiting for an answer to her former 
question. 

Teddy came up to the counter where she stood, and 
told his errand as softly as he could, hoping that the 
other boys might not hear what he said ; but old Mrs 
Baker was rather deaf, and could not make out his 
request, so, after the fashion of most deaf people, she 
shouted out to Teddy, in her loudest tones, — 

* Speak up, boy, I can't hear what you say. Sure, 
you needn't be ashamed of your errand, whatever it is.' 

Mrs Baker's loud voice made both the other boys 
look round and quit their occupation of eating nuts 
and pelting Mrs Baker's cat with the shells, while they 
waited for the treacle and sundry other purchases which 
Tom had made. Teddy was now obliged to repeat his 
request in clear and distinct tones ; and no sooner had 
he stated the purpose of his visit to the shop, than Tom 
Raven burst into a loud, rough laugh. 
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* Can r accommodate you with the change for a five- 
pound note ? ' he asked of poor Teddy, in a mocking 
voice. * Would you like it in gold or silver ? * 

'There, stop your nonsense, and don't tease the 
child,* Mrs Baker said, handing the silver sijcpence to 
Teddy, and saying kindly, — * Now, run home and give 
the money to your mother, and mind you don't lose it. 
Money goes much quicker than it comes, remember that.' 

While the old lady was speaking, Teddy saw with 
•delight that the other bo]^ had left the shop. So he 
hoped he should escape any further intercourse with 
them. He squeezed his precious sixpence tight in his 
hand, thrusting it deep into his pocket for greater safety, 
and then started off to run home as fast as his legs 
would carry him ; but he had not gone far when he 
encountered Tom Raven and his friend, who suddenly 
emerged from an alley leading out of the street, stopping 
Teddy so suddenly in his rapid career, that he almost 
fell into their arms. 

Teddy's heart sank for a moment, as he felt sure he 
would have to undergo some teasing at their hands, if 
nothing worse ; but he was a brave boy, and he made up 
his mind at once that it would never do to show any sign 
of fear. He was, however, quite surprised when Tom 
spoke to him in the most friendly way — apologising for 
running up against him, and saying he hoped he had 
not hurt him. The friendliness of this greeting set 
Teddy's mind at rest and quieted all his fears, and when 
Tom took hold of his arm, saying, — 

' We are going your way ; we may as well walk to- 
gether,' he was quite ready to agree to the proposal, and 
walked on happily enough between the other two boys. 

Teddy thought he had never liked Tom Raven so 
much before. He generally used to fancy the big boy 
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despised and laughed at him, and prided himself on his 
own better circumstances, but to-day it all was changed^ 
and Tom seemed desirous only to impress Teddy with 
the idea that he had no better friend than himself. They 
walked on all together till they reached the top of he 
little bye street in which Dale lived. Here Teddy 
stopped, and was turning away from his companions, 
when they called him back. 

* You may as well come on with us for a bit,' Tom 
said, taking hold of his arm. * We are only going to 
see the Squire's new horses. They came to Ashton this 
afternoon, and the men are going to take them on to the 
Hall this evening. There's ten of them — such beauties.' 

Teddy hesitated; a little voice within him told him 
that his duty called him home, that his mother wanted 
him, and would wonder why he did not come, and that 
she would not approve of the company in which he now 
was ; but then again came up the fear of being laughed 
at, always a sad trial to him, and also he rather coveted 
the sort of distinction which the companionship of such 
a big boy conferred on him ; and then there were the 
horses, and he loved horses, and was sorely tempted by 
the prospect of seeing the new hunters. And so the 
little voice obtained no hearing, and Teddy linked his 
arm in Tom's, and turned away from the path which 
led to his duty and his home, to follow one which lay 
in quite an opposite direction. 

A few minutes' walk brought them to the front of the 
one village inn, in whose stables the Squire's stud of 
hunters were resting and refreshing themselves before 
resuming their journey. The boys stood about for 
some little time among the little knot of grooms and 
stablemen who were congregated before the door of the 
'White Star,' but as the horses did not appear, they 
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began to be tired of waiting, and to look about for some 
means of passing away the spare time. 

* I vote we turn into Mrs Brown's, and have a bun,' 
said Tom Raven, after a short consultation in whispers 
with his friend, Jim Bates, and pointing to a small 
confectioner's shop over the way. * I'm awfully hungry, 
aren't you, Ted ? ' 

*Yes, I'm hungry, and no mistake, for I've had 
no tea,' Ted answered ; * but I can't afford to spend any 
money on buns.' 

* Oh, nonsense ! never you mind about the money,' 
Tom replied, catching hold of Teddy's arm, and almost 
dragging him across the street and into the little shop 
* We'll have some buns, and Jim and I'll manage about 
the paying.' 

Teddy felt very uncomfortable, but he did not dare 
to refuse, and the idea of sweet buns was by no means 
an unpleasant one to his hungry soul, so he walked up 
to the counter with the other boys. 

Mrs Brown was not in the shop, but their entrance 
had caused the little bell to ring, and they heard 
her footsteps descending the stairs into the shop, 
as quickly as her age and weight would allow. 

* Just ask her for six buns, will you, Ted ? ' said Tom. 
' I want Jim to come with me for a minute, we'll be 
back before that fat old woman can get them out 
for us.' 

Mrs Brown appeared just as Tom and Jim left the shop. 
Teddy asked her for the buns, which she brought on a 
plate, and as the sight of them increased Teddy's 
hunger, he began at once to eat one, without waiting for 
his companions. He had hardly time to take a second 
bite before the boys returned. They each took two 
buns off the plate, and handed the remaining one to 
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Teddy, then, while they devoured them, Jim drew him 
to another part of the shop to look at some oddly-shaped 
sweetmeats in a glass case, while Tom remained leaning 
against the counter, and talking to Mrs Brown while 
he ate. Teddy was glad to sit down on a chair which 
stood at the end of the shop, to which Jim had brought 
him; for he was tired with his day's work, and the 
walk which he had taken after it He was glad therefore 
to remain where he was, when Jim left him, and 
sauntered back to join Tom. Teddy sat still eating 
his bun, and was beginning to feel almost sleepy in the 
dim light, when a bang of the shop-door, which set the 
little bell ringing violently, startled him, and on looking 
up he found the other boys had gone, and he was alone» 
He took up his cap, and having wished Mrs Brown 
good evening, was just going out to look for them, 
when she called him back, saying, — 

* YouVe forgotten the money, my little man, there's 
sixpence to pay.' 

* Sixpence 1 ' repeated Teddy looking aghast * Why 
Tom told me he and Jim were going to pay for the buns.* 

* You must have made a mistake,* Mrs Brown replied 
rather sharply, for she was a peppery old lady. * Tom 
Raven told me himself that you had got the money 
and were going to pay for all, and I can tell you, young 
man, I mean to have my money ; and if you haven't got 
it, I shall have it from your mother.' 

Poor Teddy was far too frightened to make any further 
resistance. He drew out his precious sixpence and 
handed it to Mrs Brown, saying as his eyes filled with 
tears he could not restrain, * It's my own money, I earned 
it, and I never meant to spend it in buns. Tom knew 
I didn't ; now he's played me this trick.' 

'Then you should keep better company,' said Mrs 
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Brown rather shortly, as she dropped the sixpence into 
a little slit in the counter, and Teddy felt sure by the 
expression of her face that she did not believe what 
he had said, but suspected him of an intention to pocket 
money which had been confided to his care to pay for 
the refreshments they had taken. 

He felt that it was useless to say more, and his heart 
was almost too heavy for words. He went out of the 
shop, and looked round for the other boys, with a faint 
hope that they were waiting for him to repay him the 
money, and had only intended to give him a temporary 
fright, but they were nowhere to be seen; and as he 
realised the truth of his loss, and looked at his shabby 
old boots, which he had been working to replace, he 
burst into unrestrainable tears, and ran down a dark 
alley close by, where he could sit down on a doorstep, 
out of sight of anybody, and cry out his trouble alone. 





CHAPTER VI I. 

|HE church clock striking eight roused 
Teddy from his pre-occupation. ' Whatever 
will mother do ? She will be so frightened/ 
he said aloud as he got up, and turned out 
of the dark alley in which he had found refuge, to take 
his homeward way. He no longer ran merrily down 
the street whistling some favourite tune, or even bursting 
into little snatches of song for joy of heart, as was his 
wont ; but now his legs felt so heavy, he could hardly get 
along, and for the first time in his short life, he dreaded 
arriving at home, for he knew how vexed his mother 
would be, at his having gone out with boys of whom she 
disapproved, and against whose ways she had often given 
her son a warning. 

* She won't be hard upon me, that's one comfort,* he 
said to himself, as he reached his cottage door. • She 
isn't one of that sort, but all the more, I can't bear to 
to grieve her.* 

Teddy found his mother hard at work tidying up her 
house ready for Sunday. She was beginning to be very 
nervous at not seeing him back, but she had comforted 
herself with the idea that Mr Tanner had detained him 
past his usual hour and had given him his tea. 
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She was startled by his look when he came in. His 
eyes were red and swollen, and his whole manner seemed 
so dejected and changed from his usual bright and 
cheery way, that she feared something very bad must 
have befallen him. He felt as if he could hardly tell 
his story without again bursting into tears, but he feared 
to grieve his mother more, so he gulped them down with 
a great effort, and told her his adventure as simply as 
he could. His mother listened kindly, as she always did, 
and tried to comfort him for the loss of his earnings, 
but she said not a word of blame, for she knew he had 
had a lesson which he would not easily forget, and that 
experience would teach him better than she would. 

Teddy went to bed somewhat comforted, but still 
rather sad ; and when he said his prayers before he lay 
down, he felt as if the words he had so often said had a 
new meaning to-night, which he had never realised before, 
when he said, — * Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.' 

When he was gone, Mrs Dale fetched his boots to see 
whether it was possible for her in any way to patch them 
up to last a little longer ; but they were past being im- 
proved much, even by her skilful fingers. * Poor boy, 
he'll have to work three weeks longer now before he gets 
his new ones,' she said, with a sigh, as she put them 
away, * unless maybe he gets a present at Christmas time.' 

The next morning Teddy was still rather grave, but he 
did not mention his lost sixpence. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, and he had to be quick with his morning's work, and 
get dressed in time for the Sunday school. He had also 
tp say his Collect and Gospel to his mother before he 
started, as she liked to know that he had learned them 
perfectly. Mrs Dale went to church by herself, for 
Teddy sang in the choir, and as she was coming out, she 

I 
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met her old friend Mrs Brewer, the housekeeper at the 
rectory, who had been one of the upper servants there 
when Mrs Dale first went out to service as nurserymaid 
Mrs Brewer was Teddy's godmother, and took much 
interest in him ; though like most old ladies who have 
had no children of their own, she did not quite under- 
stand the ways of boys. 

She now joined Mrs Dale in her homeward walk, and 
as she inquired particularly for Teddy, Mrs Dale told 
her of his trouble about his lost earnings. Mrs Brewer 
listened with much interest to the story, and when it was 
over, she said she should give Teddy a lecture for asso- 
ciating with such boys as Tom Raven and his friend Jim. 

* I did think Teddy knew better than to go with such 
boys as them, and it's a good thing he got into trouble 
through them, for then he won't do it again,' she said 
rather severely ; but as she spoke she was fumbling in her 
pocket, and presently drew out her purse, from which she 
produced a sixpence, and handed it to Mrs Dale, saying 
kindly, — * There, one can't expect to find old heads on 
young shoulders ; so give that to Teddy for me, only don't 
give it for a week or two, till he's learnt his lesson. I 
don't think he'll lose this money in such a silly way.' 

* Indeed no, ma'am,' said Mrs Dale, as she took the 
money. 

She placed it carefully in her purse, and walked quickly 
home, smiling to herself as she went, at the thought of the 
happy surprise which awaited Teddy, and longing to tell 
him of it without further delay, though she quite agreed 
with Mrs Brewer that the delay would be good for him. 

The following Saturday, when Teddy returned from 
Mr Tanner's in the evening, he brought his twopence at 
once to his mother, and asked her to give him the little 
money box she had offered him before. 
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I see now, mother, that you were right before. If I'd 
only kept my money in this box, I should have had it all,' 
he said when she brought it 

He put his money in, when, much to his surprise, he 
heard it rattle against some other coin inside. 

* Why, there's money in here now. Whoever put that 
in ? ' he asked his mother, eagerly. 

She did not answer, but took a small key from her 
purse, and, unlocking the money box, she showed Teddy 
the sixpence his godmother had sent him. Teddy's 
delight may be imagined. He jumped and capered 
about the cottage, and made such a noise, that his mother 
threatened to return the sixpence to Mrs Brewer, if it had 
the effect of making him so obstreperous. Master Teddy 
immediately quieted down, but he was none the less 
happy for showing his pleasure in a less excited manner. 
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CHAPTER VII L 




[OR many weeks after these events, Teddy 
continued steadily at his work, both in 
school and for Mr Tanner, and by degrees 
the little money box became so heavy that 
there seemed to be a prospect of the purchase of the 
new boots almost immediately. This happy prospect had 
been rendered more near by a few little presents which 
the boy had received, a Christmas box from the Squire, 
consisting of a new shilling, and a sixpence from the vicar 
as a New Year's gift. He had also had a threepenny-piece 
from the village doctor, as a reward for a service rendered 
to him one day when he was visiting a patient wHo lived 
next door to Mr Tanner's house. The horse had been 
tied to the little gate in front of the house, but his master 
being delayed longer than he approved, he fidgetted till 
he loosened the rein, and at last succeeded in setting 
himself free, and was just starting off at a quick trot down 
the street, when Teddy, hearing the rattle of his hoofs, 
ran out from the little shed where he was working, and 
opportunely caught the loose rein and led the horse quietly 
back to his former position. 

In the meantime, the old boots had become more and 
more dilapidated, and Teddy was beginning to think he 
would soon have to go barefoot, when, happily for him, 
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one evening as he was carrying home the clean linen to the 
rectory, just as he was passing the gardener's cottage at 
the entrance of the grounds, as he was walking on the 
gravel, a small pebble got into a hole in his boot, and^ut 
his foot, causing him so much pain for the moment, that 
he called out, and almost fell. The sound he made 
reached the ears of the gardener, who came out to see 
what was the matter. He found Teddy sitting on the 
grass taking off his stockings, which were stained with 
blood from the cut on his toe. 

The hurt proved to be a very slight one,^ but the 
gardener took him into his house, and while his wife 
plaistered up the wounded toe, he went away into an 
inner room, and soon returned with a pair of boots in 
his hand about the right size for Teddy, and in far better 
order than his own, though by no means new or smart 
These he handed to the boy, saying kindly, — 

* There, my lad, you may have these boots instead of 
those old ones of yours. They belonged to my Johnnie, 
and IVe kept them ever since he ran away to sea five 
years ago. I did say I'd never part with them, as they've 
always stood where he left them, along with his rod and 
his school bag, but you do want some so bad, it seems 
selfish like to keep these standing idle, and your good 
mother's son with his feet on the stones.' 

Teddy thankfully accepted the kind gift, and had worn 
Johnnie Stewart's boots ever since, but now they too were 
getting very shabby, and Teddy was daily counting up 
his earnings, and calculating how soon he should be able 
to take Mr Tanner the sum of five shillings, and have his 
new boots made according to promise. The time slipped 
away much quicker than Teddy had expected, and both 
he and his mother were surprised when, early in the New 
Year, they opened the precious moneybox, and found 
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that it contained already four shillings and tenpence, and 
that therefore the wages due on the following Saturday 
would bring the sum to the required amount Teddy 
could talk of nothing else that evening, and his mother 
was almost tired of answering questions as to how long 
the boots would take to do, how soon they would be 
begun, what sort of leather they would be made o^ and 
many more, till at last she set him to read aloud to her in 
order to put an end to his innumerable questions. 





CHAPTER IX. 




N the following Saturday, when Teddy went 
to ^^^ Tanner's house, Mrs Tanner met him 
with the news that her husband had been 
suddenly called away from home by the 
death of a brother who lived in London, but she added 
that she expected him to return in a few days at the 
longest, as he was so particularly busy at this time. 

* But he's not forgotten your wages,' she said, showing 
Teddy a little packet wrapped in a bit of newspaper. 
* He's a wonder, he is, for remembering everything, and 
he gave me all his orders just as if he weren't coming 
back no more.' 

Teddy's face brightened at the sight of the packet 
containing his wages, though he could not help feeling a 
little disappointed at the delay which Mr Tanner's un- 
expected absence would make in the commencement 
of the long-talked-of new boots. He consoled himself, 
however, with the thought that, though there might be a 
little delay, there could now be no uncertainty as to the 
making of his boots, for the money was ready to be given 
at once to Mr Tanner, as stipulated, and when once the 
work was begun, Teddy knew he should not have to 
wait long for its completion ; so he worked away all day 
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with a good will and a light heart, and as he ran home 
in the evening, he found himself whistling and singing 
almost unconsciously, as had always been his habit when 
things were going well with him. 

When he reached his own door, he was rather surprised 
to find it locked, and the house in darkness — ^but he said 
to himself, — 

* I suppose mother's gone with the linen herself, as I'm 
rather late. The fire must have burnt low, or I should 
see the light through the crack in the shutters.' 

His first thought was to make up the fire before his 
mother's return, so he ran into the next house where she 
was in the habit of leaving the key when she was away. 
He soon lit up the fire, and put on the kettle, and then 
as Mrs Dale did not appear, he laid the table for tea, 
taking special pains to make it look as inviting as he 
could, for he knew when she came in tired, she said, the 
sight of a comfortably prepared meal refreshed her even 
before she tasted it When Teddy had laid the tea, he 
looked up at the clock, and was startled to see how late 
it was. 

* I never knew her so late before,' he said to himself. 
* I wonder now whether she's awaiting for me to fetch 
her, as it's dark, and the roads so slippery with the frost. 

The thought had no sooner struck him, than he seized 
his cap, and ran off as fast as his legs would carry him, 
only waiting to leave the key of the cottage in its usual 
place, lest his mother should return by a different road, 
and find herself unable to enter her dwelling. 

It was a long and hilly walk to the rectory, which was 
also the manor house, the rector being parson and 
squire too, though Mr Talbot of the Grange, in the next 
parish, was familiarly know as * The Squire ' in all the 
neighbourhood of Ashton. There was, however, a much 
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shorter road to the rectory through some fields, and 
Teddy took this one, feeling now quite sure that he 
should find his mother waiting for him. He knew she 
would not attempt the field-walk in the dark, and alone. 
He ran so fast, that he was almost breathless when he 
reached the servants' entrance. The kitchen-maid opened 
the door, and was startled to see who was waiting there. 

*Why, Teddy Dale,' she said, as she held up her 
candle to see his face, * whatever brings you up here so 
late ? ' 

' IVe come for mother. I thought she wouldn't like 
walking home so late,' Teddy replied, feeling frightened, 
he didn't know why. 

* Your mother ! why she's been gone two hours and 
more. I saw her going down by the gardener's lodge, 
carrying her empty basket, as I came in from the dairy 
before six o'clock,' the girl answered. 

* Then she must have stopped somewhere on the road, 
and I've missed her. I'd best run back as fast as I can,' 
Teddy said, hardly waiting to say good-bye. 

He ran the whole way home without stopping, and 
when he came in sight of his house, he was much startled 
and surprised to see a crowd of people gathered round the 
door, and his surprise and alarm grew still greater when 
he saw the village doctor come out of the cottage and 
drive off in his gig, which had been waiting near the house. 
Poor Teddy's heart beat so fast he could hardly get 
along, and the short distance which he had yet to travel 
seemed almost interminable. When at last he reached 
the door, the people who stood round it tried to stop 
him from going in, till they had informed him of all 
particulars of what was going on inside, but Teddy 
wouldn't heed them. He did not seem to understand 
what they said, but pushing past them, he rushed . into 
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the little room. The first sight that met his eye was a 
bed made up on chairs across the room, on which lay his 
mother, her eyes closed, and her face so white and still, 
that Teddy felt sure she was dead, and with one loud cry 
of * Mother ! mother ! ' he fell fainting on the floor at 
her side. 

Poor child, his little frame exhausted by long absti- 
nence from food, and his long and hurried journey to 
and from the rectory, proved unequal to the shock he 
had received, and it was some lime before he recovered 
from his swoon. The neighbours were most kind in 
attending, and used every effort to bring him round, 
while one motherly friend ran to her cottage, and quickly 
returned with a basin of hot bread and milk, thinking, 
wisely, that probably he had had no food for some hours, 
and that it would be the best medicine for him now. As 
soon as he had partially recovered, by slow degrees the 
food was given, and before long he was sufficiently well 
to hear the story of his mother's accident, and to rejoice 
in the good news that she was still alive and not actually 
in danger, though she might probably be ill for some time. 

They told him that she had been found by a shepherd, 
who was going home late through the rectory grounds, 
lying by the roadside, cold and insensible, her empty 
basket close by, as it had fallen from her hand. He raised 
an alarm, and got help to carry her into one of the lodges, 
where she recovered partially from her faint, and told the 
people how she had slipped on the ice and fallen, 
hurting her leg and side so much, that the pain made 
her faint and she remembered no more. She now begged 
so earnestly to be taken home to Teddy, that they tried 
to move her on a shutter, but the moving her caused her 
so much pain, that she again became unconscious, and 
continued so till after her arrival at home. The doctor 
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had been fetched so quickly, that he was there before 
her, and helped to recall her to consciousness again 
His examination proved that she had broken her leg 
badly above the knee, and severely sprained her right 
arm, while it was to be feared, from the pain in her side, 
that one or more ribs were broken. 

When Teddy arrived, the leg had just been set, and 
Mrs Dale had again fainted from the pain of the opera- 
tion. Teddy could hardly believe his senses when he 
saw her open her eyes, and heard her speak to him 
once more. He knelt down by her bedside, and laid 
his head on her pillow, his heart too full for speech, 
while great tears rolled down his cheeks. She soothed 
him as well as her weak state would permit, but she 
would not allow him to be taken away from her, till at 
last the sobs grew fainter, and the tears ceased, and he 
slept, forgetting all his sorrows in the sweet dreamless 
sleep of childhood. So soundly did he sleep, that at 
last one of the neighbours, a large powerful man, with 
a hand as tender as his heart, raised him gently in his 
arms and laid him on his own little bed, in a small 
room leading out of that in which his mother lay. Here 
they left him, and the woman who was waiting on her, 
having promised her that she would visit him from time 
to time during the night, lest he should be restless and 
frightened after the shock he had received. 




CHAPTER X. 




EDDY slept soundly and happily all throngh 
that weary night, when his mother lay in 
pain, which she strove to bear in silence, lest 
any sound she might make in her distress 
should disturb the sleeping boy. 

Dreadful both to young and old is the first waking to 
the realisation of some great trouble, which the night's 
rest has in mercy hidden for a while from our memories. 
Teddy woke late, and started at seeing their neighbour, 
Mrs Jones, standing by his bed. He looked up at her, 
and suddenly the whole scene of the previous night 
flushed across his mind. 

* Mother 1 how's mother ? ' he said, hastily jumping 
out of bed to go to her. 

* She's better now, but you must keep very quiet,* 
Mrs Jones replied ; * she's been very faint and bad this 
morning with the pain, and we must have some brandy 
for her. I came to ask you if you know whether she's got 
any money, that we might send for some ? ' 

* I don't know,' Teddy answered, * but I don't believe 
she has any, for since she paid her rent, she has had to 
buy soap and things for the washing, and I know I heard 
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her say yesterday as she'd be glad when pay-day came, as 
she hadn't no money at all.' 

Mrs Jones stood thoughtfully for a minute. ' We must 
have some/ she said at last. ' Til run and ask the landlord 
at the Star, and I'm sure he'll spare her a little, and let 
you pay him when you can.' 

* Oh ! mother wouldn't like that,' Teddy answered, 
starting up in bed. * Please, please don't put her in debt 
and she so ill ; she'd never get well, she'd worry so when 
she knew it.' 

'Nonsense, boy,' Mrs Jones said, beginning to be 
rather impatient with him. *You wouldn't wish your 
mother to die for want of a drop of brandy when you 
can have it for the asking. I'll take good care it's paid 
for by-and-by, but I haven't just got the money in my 
pocket to pay for it now.' 

•Well, I'll go if you think I ought to, but I should like 
to ask mother first,' Teddy said, getting out of bed and 
hurrying to get himself ready. Suddenly he stopped and 
clapped his hands together, saying aloud, * Oh ! how 
stupid I was to forget.' He opened his door and called 
Mrs Jones softly, lest he should disturb his mother. 

' It's all right about the brandy,' he whispered to her 
when she came in answer to his call. ' I know where 
there's some money, and I'll run and get her some brandy 
at once.' 

* In a very few minutes Teddy had finished dressing and 
fetched the little money box, which contained his little 
hoard. He only waited to ask Mrs Jones how much 
will a bottle of brandy cost ? She told him she thought 
about five shillings, but he hardly waited to hear her 
answer before he was running down the street as fast 
as his legs would carry him, to the inn at the other end 
of the village. 
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Mrs Jones had hardly thought him gone^ before he 
returned and handed the bottle to her. 

' It's my own money, I saved it all,' he replied, when 
Mrs Jones asked him about it ' I was to have had some 
boots, but I'm so glad now I hadn't bought them, and I 
do hope mother '11 soon be all right again.' 




CHAPTER XL 




FTER Mrs Dale's accident, hard times came 
for her and Teddy. She recovered from 
her hurt to a certain extent, but she never 
was the same woman again. Her leg healed 
favourably, but she was lame for the rest of her life. 
This was a misfortune, but it would not have interfered 
much with her employment. But a worse trouble arose 
from the injury to her arm ; it was not broken, but so 
badly sprained, that she never recovered her former use 
of it It remained so weak and stiff that she could not 
possibly use it for washing or ironing again, and for many 
months she could not even sew. She was therefore 
obliged to give up all her work, and though a small 
subscription was made for her amongst her former 
employers, the money so gained was soon exhausted 
by the many expenses of her long illness, and when 
Lady Day drew near she had no money, and she told 
Teddy she must sell some of her furniture to make up 
the rent, and then they must leave their house and find 
a small lodging in which to live, with such help as the 
parish would give her. 

Sad indeed was Teddy, when his mother had told him 
her plans. He looked at his mother, now so frail and 
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delicate looking, and tears came into his eyes as he 
thought of her having to leave the house, which had 
been hers ever since she had come to it with her young 
husband on their wedding-day. 

She tried hard to speak cheerfully and hopefully of 
her future, and said again and again that she knew the 
God of the widow and the fatherless would take care 
of them in their time of need; but Teddy would not 
feel cheerful, he had lived but poorly of late, and a 
hungry soul is not often a brave one. 
• His heart was so full, he could not say anything to 
comfort his mother, and the tears were so near his 
eyes that he dare not stay longer in sight of her pale 
sad face, so he took his cap from its nail, and saying 
he wanted to run out for a few minutes, he went out 
of the cottage and wandered away, he hardly knew 
where, in search of some quiet place where he could 
cry out the trouble that seemed to be breaking his heart. 
He strayed on and on, out of the village and up a 
long green lane, which was always a favourite walk, 
shaded in summer and sheltered in winter by the trees 
whose boughs arched it overhead, forming one of the 
grand cloisters which adorn the great temple of Nature's 
God. 

Here the banks were bright with primroses, and the 
air was sweet with the breath of the violet and hawthorn 
blossom, and gay with the joyous notes of the feathered 
songsters whom the spring time wakens into glad- 
ness. 

Teddy loved the birds and flowers, but to-day he 
heeded them not ; he wandered on with lowered head 
and downcast eyes, looking neither on the right hand 
or the left, but the sweet spring voices would make 
themselves heard. First, a blackbird, singing loudly, 
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roused him from his sad musings, then a pair of 
thrushes broke into an animated discussion in a bush 
at his side, a squirrel ran up a great oak tree, and 
paused half-way to look at him with its round bright 
eye, and soon Teddy forgot his woes for a time as he 
gathered a sweet bunch of primroses and violets, adding 
here and there a tender green fern leaf or a straggling 
bit of young ivy as he had seen Mr Clark do when 
he had gone with him to gather flowers for the Easter 
decorations of the church. When Teddy's bunch of 
flowers had grown too large for hirh to carry, he 
bethought him that it was time for him to return, as 
the days were not yet very long,* though the unusual 
mildness of the season had made it seem later than it 
really was. 

He turned then on his homeward way, his hands 
clasping his flowery treasures, and he had gone but a 
few steps when he met a lady in a Bath chair, drawn by 
a donkey, which was led by a boy, who held the rein. 
The lady he knew well by sight, though he had never 
spoken to her. She was Miss Grace Paget, daughter of 
a former rector of Ashton, and had been a cripple 
from her birth, and a sad invalid almost all her life. 
Teddy had often heard from his mother of her 
patient endurance of much sad suffering, and of the 
happy, bright spirit with which she bore her lonely, 
painful life. 

As Teddy passed her and touched his cap in recog- 
nition of the kindly greeting she always gave to every 
child, he had a sort of feeling for her which he never 
remembered to have had before. * She's got troubles 
too, worse than ours,' he said to himself, and urged 
by a sudden impulse to show his sympathy with her, 
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he turned back and held out his bunch of wild flowers, 
saying — 

* Please 'm, will you have them ? * 

Miss Paget took the flowers with a smile of pleasure, 
that it did Teddy good to see. 

* Thank you so much. You don't know how I love 
them, and I can't gather them myself,' she said in her 
sweet voice, as she took them from Teddy's hand. 

She then asked Teddy his name, and enquired most 
kindly for his mother, promising to send her some 
soup and jelly, or anything she fancied, now she 
was ill. 

Teddy touched his cap, and ran home quite cheered 
and happy to tell his mother of his meeting with Miss 
Paget, and the evening which had begun so sadly, ended 
quite cheerfully, as the thought of her reminded Mrs 
Dale of many little stories of events at the rectory, 
when Miss Grace was a little girl and Mrs Dale herself 
was a little nursery maid 

For many days after his meeting with Miss Paget, 
Teddy always managed to find time to gather a little 
bunch of spring flowers, which he left daily at Miss 
Paget's door. Sometimes they were gathered in the 
pouring rain, or some miles were traversed in search of 
them, but in spite of difficulties, he always got them, and 
Miss Paget was quite delighted to see with what taste 
and care they were arranged. 

She longed to reward the boy for his kind thought of 
her, but she waited to see how best to serve him. She 
would not give him money, as she felt it was not the 
way he wouldwish his pretty gifts to be received. She 
watched for an opportunity of doing him some lasting 
service, though he little thought his affairs were being 
cared for by so kind a friend. Meanwhile Teddy did 
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not neglect Mr Tanner. He still worked for him every 
Saturday, but he could not save his poor wages now. 
Every penny was wanted as soon as it came, and he had 
ceased even to hope for new boots, though the ones he 
now wore were in a pitiable plight, and could no longer 
afford him the slightest protection against mud or 
water. 




CHAPTER XI I. 




|0 the days went by much too fast, Mrs Dale 
thought, as it wanted only ten days to the 
quarter, and she knew she must at once 
arrange to part with some of her furniture, 
in order to get money for her rent. 

Teddy went as usual to Miss Paget's house with his 
little bunch of flowers, but much to his surprise, when 
the servant took it from his hand, she asked him to come 
in, as her mistress wanted to speak to him. 

Teddy accordingly followed her into Miss Paget's pretty 
little sitting room, where she lay on the couch, where 
almost all her life was passed. She received him with 
her usual kind manner, and after talking to him some 
time about his mother and his school work, she asked 
him whether he would like to take a regular place as 
servant boy, during the hours when he was not required 
by the law to be at school. 

She then told him that the boy who had for some time 
been living with her to help in the house and garden, 
and drive her donkey, was going away the next day, and 
she thought Teddy might very well take his place. She 
promised to feed and clothe him, and to give him wages 
sufficient to prove a most valuable help to his poor 
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mother, now that she was unable to work for her own 
living. 

Teddy could hardly believe his ears, he thought he 
must be dreaming, and that he should wake from his 
dream to find that all these bright visions had vanished 
into air ; but no, Miss Paget handed him a letter, which 
looked and felt very real, to give his mother, and she said 
that the very next Monday he might come at seven 
in the morning to begin his work. She even promised to 
spare him every Saturday, that he might go to Mr Tanner, 
till he had found another boy, for Teddy, like an honour- 
able fellow, would not throw over his old friend, who had 
been the first to give him a helping hand. 

On his return home, mother and son rejoiced together 
over the good fortune which had come to them, and their 
happiness seemed to be complete, when the landlord 
insisted on their remaining in the old house, and promised 
to wait a little for his rent. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

jR TANNER was delighted to hear Teddy's 

good news, and he told him not to have any 

scruples about leaving him, as his own son 

was getting a big boy now, and was able to 
give him what help he wanted. 

* Come to me as usual next Saturday,' he said, when 
Teddy took leave of him ; * that will be two days before 
you go to your new place, and then you shall show my 
boy how to do the work, for no one need do it better 
than you can, Ted ; so you can come to me for a character 
when you want one, and you'll get a good one. You're a 
worthy son of your mother, and I can't say better for you 
than that' 

Teddy blushed to hear himself so warmly commended, 
but it made him very happy to hear he had so well 
satisfied his kind employer, and he made up his mind to 
earn an equally good report in his new place. 

The following Saturday he was punctually at Mr 
Tanner's house at the appointed time, and did his best to 
show his young successor how all the work was to be 
done. When the time came for him to go home he 
locked up the workshop as usual, and took the key to Mr 
Tanner in his own house. His master took the key from 
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his hand, and asking him to sit down for a minute, he 
went out of the room, and Teddy heard him go upstairs 
and cross the room over that in which he was sitting. 
After a minute or two he came back bringing a parcel in 
his hand. 

* Teddy, my boy,' he said, when he had shut the door, 
* youVe got more kind friends than you think for, and so 
we all have, for we are apt to forget when we are in trouble 
that there is One watching over us, who knows it all and 
will help us if we trust in Him. He has been taking care 
of you and your good mother, Ted, and has put it into 
the hearts of several in this place to give to your neces- 
sity. At our school meeting last Tuesday a little sub- 
scription was made to fit you out for your new place, and 
to help your mother with her rent. You know we are all 
poor men, and have not the means to do all we wish, but 
here is a pound which we collected in the room, and I 
wish to show my regard and affection for you by asking 
you to accept from me, as a parting gift, a pair of good 
new boots. 



THE END. 
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adapted to the uao of Young Readers. By Ltdia I^andp. 
Dedicated by permission to Thomas Carltle. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Scbnorr, of Carolsfeld. Royal 4to. 

Belle'i Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Matthews. Sixteen coloured 
illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Kingiton'i (W. H. G.) Hurricane Hurry: The Adventukes of a 
Naval Officer Afloat and on Shore. 

The Visiing Ship, or Notes from the Loo ov the 
" Ouzel Galley." 

The Three Admirals, and the Adventures ov their 
Young Followers. 

The Three Commanders, or Active Service Afloat 
in Modern Days. 

The Three Lieutenants, or Naval Life in the Nine- 
teekth Century. 

The Three Midshipmen. 

True Blue ; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. 
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Six Shillings each — continued, 

Kingston*! (W. H. G.) Will Weatherlielm ; on, the Yabm of a^ Old 
Sailor about his Earlt Lifb and Adybnturbs. 



»» 



Won from the Waves; or, thb Stort of ^Taiden 
May. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. With Sixteen 
full-page Illustrations. 

All these haye gilt edges. 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Ghristiak Andbrsbn. 
39 Illustrations by Zwecker. 4tOf Gilt edges, 

Joomey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Yernb. With 53 lUnstrationB. 

Seven Stories about Old Folks and Yonng Ones. By A. R. Hopb. 

(Not illustrated.) 

The Bird and Insects' Post Office. By Robert Bloomfibld. 

With Thirty-five Illustrations. Crown 4to. (Or paper boards, 
chromo sides, 3s. 6d.) 

Little Loving Heart's Poem Book. By M. E. Tuppbr. 40 

Illustrations. 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Ebhp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

Grandpapa's Verses and Pictures ; or, Natural History in Play. 
By T. p. M. With 28 Illustrations by R. H. Moore. Price 
6s. Gd, 



6/- 



Five Shillings each, cloth elegant; or Five Shillings and 
Sixpence, gilt edges. Illustrated by eminent Artists, 

Belton Scholarship, The. Being a Chapter from the History of 
George Denton's Life. By Bernard Heldmann. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Career and Adventures at thb Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dratson. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Bots im 
South Africa. By the Rev. H. 0. Adams. 

Holly Berries. By Amy E. Blanohard. Coloured Illustrations 
by Ida Waugh. 

In Times of Peril. A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By G. A. 
Henty. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Rival Cnisoes (The). (Or bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 6s.) 



«/ 
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Five Shillings eadi — continued. 

Patrmfiftf, or Spanish SxoBm, hmoMKHAXT jan> TBADincnrAL. 
By the Author of *' Household Stories." 

Wm Babies. Printed in Colonrs from Designs by Ida Wauoh. 
Verses by Amt £. Blascuabd. 

Who did itt or, -Holicwood Priobt. A Tale of School Life. 
By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 



AX UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILIiING VOLS. 

tSqutare Crown Svo, gitt edges. 

The Day of Wonders; A Mkdlbt of Sxnsb aitd Nonsehsb. By 
M. SuLLiYAif . 80 ninstrations by W. G. Bbowhb. 

Earty the Wanderer; or, Coin>ucr is Fate. A Tale by Fablbigh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Pboctob. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered fob Gibls. By F. Lablachb. 
15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 




Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant, Illustrated. 

Xlwes* (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 
Sztraordinary Hnrsery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 

the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 

Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Favourite Picture Book (The) and Hursery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Unclb Chabus. With 450 Illustrations by 
Absolon, Anuat, Bennett, Bbowne(Phiz), Sm John Gilbebt, 
T. Landseeb, Leech, Pbout, Habrtbon Weib, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 10«. 6dl) 

*^* This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price d«., or coloured 
Illustrations, hs, ; also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price Is, each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s, each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Eue Sautaob. Translated by Anna 
Blacb:well. Profusely Illustrated by Ebnest Fbolich. Small 
4to (or, extra cloth, giU edgeSy 65.) 

Horstone; or. Rifts in thb Clouds. By M. E. Hattebsuet. 

Kerry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Bbodebip. Music 
by Thomas Murby. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap 4to. 

Our Little Ones. Paper boards 5s., or cloth, gilt edges, 69. 

Stories firom the Old and Hew Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engrayings. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 nins- 
trations by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edges. 



Four SMllings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, mth 
Illustratums ; or with gilt edges, 5s. 

** Buttoni/' Thb Tbials akd Ta^vsLS of ▲ YouNa Obzctlbioh. 
By AsooTT R. HopB. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Oarolinb Peaohet. 

Comertown Chronicles. Nbw Lbqbnim ov Old Lobb wbittxm 

FOB THB TOUNO. By KlTHLBEN KnOX. 

Favourite Fablei in Prose and Verse. With 24 beantiful Bloa- 
trations from Drawings by Harbison Wbqu Small 4to. 

Fiery Cross (The), ob thb vow of Montbosb. By BabbabaHutton. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The) : A Stoby of thb Gbbat Taepino 
Rebellion. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men DisTmauisHBD 

IN THE BEOENT HISTOBY OF OUB COUNTBY FOB THEIB TaLENTB, 

Yibtubs, and Achievements. By W. 0. Taylob, LL J). 

Boyal TTmbrella (The). By Majob A. F. P. Habooubt, Author of 
*< The Shakespeare Argosy/' &c., &o. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by Linlby Samboubne. 

Silver Linings: or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. B. M. Bbay. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. Webtall. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsheb. 



Three Shillings and Siocpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Boyal 

16mo, cloth elegant, mth Illustrations. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By C. 0. Hoplby. 

Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. 

Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 



ft 



»» 



Cousin Trix, and hxb Welcome Tales. By Geoboiana Obaik. 

Cosmorama : the Mannbbs and Oustoms of all Nations of thb 
Would desgbibed. By J. Aspin. 

Echoes of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatives of Bemabkablb 
Wombn. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobdbs fbom the Rbaijcs of Fancy. 
By thfl Hon. August A Bbthell. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Flotsam and Jetsam. By H. Wothem. 

Oarden (The), or Fbedebick*8 Monthly Instruction fob thb 

Management and Fobmation of a Flowes Gabden. With 

niustrationg by Sowebbt. 

flacco the Dwarf, or The Toweb on the Mountain, and other 

Tales, fiy Lady Lushington. 
Lightsome and the Little Gtolden Lady. Written and Illustrated 

■with Twenty-four Engravings, by C. H. Bennett. 

Hnrsery Times, or Stobies about the Little Ones. By an Old 

NUBSB. 

Peep at the Fizies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bbay. 
Seven Birthdays (The), or The Childben of Fobtuhb. By 

Kathleen EInox. 
Starlight Stories, told to Bbight Eyes and Listenino Eabs. 

By Fanny Lablache. 

Stories of Edward and his Little Fbiends. 

Tales of Xagie and Meaning. Written and lUustrated by Alfbed 
Cbowquill. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, cloth elegant, vnth 
Illustrations by eminent Artists, or with gilt edges^ price 4«. 

Bonnie Lesley. By Mrs. H. Mabtin. 

Brookdale, a Story. By Miss Chambeblin. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Hebbebt Mabtin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or SowiNp and KxAFiNa. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellib). Third Thousand. 

College Days at Oxford. By the Rev. 0. H. Adams. 

Early Start in Life. By E. Mabbyat Nobbis. 

For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. A. H. Mabtin. 

Gladys the Beaper. By Anne Bealb. 

Golden Cnrl, and other Fairy Tales. By F. A. E. A. 

Great and Small : Scenes in thb Life of Childben. Translated 
from the French by Miss Habbibt Poole. 61 Dlustrations. 

Heroes of History and Legend. Translated from the German of 
A. W. Geube. By J. L. Shadwell. 

In Time of War: A Tale of Paris Life during the Siege and the 
Rule of the Commune. By James F. Cobb, F.R.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A LegBnd of Flobbnthal. By M. & C. Leb. 
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Three ShiUings and Sixpence each — continued. 
Kingston's (W. H. G.) Fred Xarkham in Bnsiia, or, Thb Bot 

T&AYELLEBS IN THE LaMD OF THB OzAB. 

Xanoo the Peruvian CMef. 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ooean. 

Onr Soldiers, or Anbodotbs of thb Campaions and 

Gallant Dbbds of thb Bbitish Abict during thb 

Rbion of Hbb Majbstt Qubbn Yiotobia. With 

Frontispiece. 
Onr Sailors, or Anbodotbs of thb Enoaobmbnts and 

Gallant Dbbds of thb Bbitish Navt. With 

Frontispiece. 
Peter the Whaler ; ms Eablt Lifb and Advbntubbs 

IN thb Abotio Regions. 
Salt Water, or Neil D'Abot*s Sea Life and Advbntubbs. 

Left Alone. By Fbancis Carr. 

Leo (Urs.) Anecdotes of the Hahits and Instincts of Animals. 

Anecdotes of the Hahits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. 

Adventures in Australia, or Thb Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in thb Bush and the Wilds. 

The African Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. 

Little Hay's Friends, or Country Pets and Pastdibs. By 
Annib Whittem. 

mchaelmas Daisy. By Sarah Doudnet. niustrated. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. 

Xudge and Her Chicks : A Story of Children's Home Doings. By 
a Bbothbb and Sister. 

My Mother's Diamonds. By Maria J. Greer. 

Xy Sister's Keeper. By L. M. Lane. 

Hew Girl (The), or Thb Rivals ; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. B. B. (Mrs. Gblub). 

Himpo's TrouhlesL By Oliyb Thorns MUiLER, Author of ** Little 
Folks in Feather and Fur." 

Horth Pole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Disoovbrbd it. By 
the Author of *^ Realms of the Ice King," &o. 

Our Old TTncle's Home; and what thb Boys did thbrb. By 
Mother Carey. 

Out en the Pampas. By G. A. Hentt. 

Oak Staircase. By M. and C. Leb. 

Sosamond Fane, or Thb Prisoners of St. Jajibs. By M. and C. 

Leb. 
Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gellie (M. E. B.). 
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I%ree Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Talent in Tatten, or Somb Vigissitudbb in tbb Lifb ov ax 
ENGLISH BoT. By HoPB Wr^tthb. 

Talks about Plants, or Eablt Lbssons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankrstbb. With Six Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engrayings. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Storibs fbom thb Livbs ov Watt, 
Abkwbioht, and Stefhbnson. 

Very OenteeL By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingham's JournaL* 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Storibs of thb Sea. By Frangbs 
Fbebuno Broderip. 

Young Francs-tireurs (The}. By G. A. Hentt. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cUfth elegant^ Illustrated, 

Berries and Blossoms : A Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood. 

Bible niustratioiis, or A Dbsgbiption of Manhebs and Oustoms 
FBOULiAR TO THB East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Revised 
by Dr. Kitto. 

The Bird and Inseets' Post OAee. By Robert BLOOiaiELD^ Author 
of «< Rural Tales," etc Blustrated with Thirty-five Wood 
Engravings. Grown 4to, paper boards, with Chromo side (or 
cloth elegant, 6«.). 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a DESCRiPnoir otsbb 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes ov the Encoish. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men^s Insfitate, 
Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Pamily Bible Hewly Opened (The); with Unolb Goodwin's 
AooouNT ov it. By Jeffbets Tatlor. Fcap. 8vo. 

Olimpses of Hatnre, and Objects ov Intebest debcbibbd DURora 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations, 

History of the Robins (The). By Mrs. Tbimmbb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Ohablbs Swbte, MA. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements fob Winter Eveninos. 
By the Author of << Gat and Dog," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

Xnfiuit Amusements, or How to make a Nubsebt Hafft. Yl^th 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Ohildren. 
By W. H. G. Kinoston. 
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ITuree ShiUitigs and Sixpence each — continue. 

Little lUrgaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, Tbb Wondbrful 
RooKDia H0B8B. By Mrs. Fbbdbbiok B&own. With Eight 
Illnstrationfl in chromo-lithography, by Hblbn S. Tatham. 
Grown 4to. Cloth« 

The Mine, or Subtbbranean Wondbbs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Chabadbs, Rb- 

BUSB8,D0UBLBAND TbIPLB AoBOSTIOS, AnAOBAMS, LoOOOBIFHS, 

Mbtaobams, Ybbbal Puszlbs, Conundbums, etc. Fcap. 8yo. 

Simheam : A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzkbb. 

Talks about Science. By T. Dunman. 

Taking Tales. Edited by the late W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain 
Language and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 yoIs, Is, Qd. each ; and 12 parts, 6(/. and 4<f. each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear Xing (The) : A Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Gbbbnwood. With Illustrations by Ebnbst Gbisbv. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. B. Lbb. With 42 Illustra- 
tions by Habbison Wbib. 

*^* Also in Two Vols., entitled <' British Animals and Birds," 
<< Foreign Animals and Birds." 1«. each, plain ; 2«. 6<L coloured. 



Three Shillings^ or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

The Favourite Picture Book and Kursery Companion. Oompiled 
anew by Unclb Chablib. With 450 Blustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant (or coloured Blustrations, 
price 5«.). 

May also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Oloth, 5«., 
or coloured Illustrations, gilt, lOs. 6d. Four Parts, paper coyers, 
Is, each, or coloured Illustrations, 28, each. 

Fruits of Enterprise, BxmBirBD in thb Tbatbls ov Bblzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibkbt Fostbb. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, Super Royal IQmOf 
cloth elegant, with IllustraUone hy Harrison Weir 

and others. 

8/v Antmali and their Boeial Powers. Bj Mabt Tubneb-Andsibwbs. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stokibs to thins about. 

Fnnny Fables for Little Folks. 

Fnn and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Aboy W. 
Thompson. lUustrated by 0. H. Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and Hay. Eighth Thousand. 

JSy the same Author. 
Granny's Story Box. With 20 EngravingB. 

Children of the Parsonage. | The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

lladelon. By Estheb Cabb. 

Heptnne: or The Autobioobafht of a Newfoundland Doo. 

Norris (Emilia ^Iabbtat). A Week by Themselves 



Geoffry's Great Fault 
Snowed Up. 



By the same Author, 

What became of Tommy. 



Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Scripture Histoiies for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbebt. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d, each, plain ; \s» coloured. 

Secret of Wrezford (The), or Stella Desmond's Sbobbt. By 
Estheb Cabb. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — eontintted. 

TalM from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb Little Gikl who knbw what was 
GOiKO TO HAPPEN. By M. and £. Kirbt. 

Ten of Them, or The Childben of Dakehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Beat. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Wordi. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
«* Little Tales for Tmy Tots," etc. 

Trottie's Btery Book : True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

Tnppy, or The Aim>Bio6BAPHT of a Donkey. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy's Tboubles. By ^Iaby Albebt. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Illustrated. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Oirl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Adventures of the Pig Family, The. 16 page Illustrations, oblong 
4to, boards. 

Boy's Own Toy Maker (The) : A Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. 200 
Illustrations. Enlarged and reyised edition. 

The Cmise of THysses and His Men; or, Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By 0, M. Bell. With 
Seven Illustrations by P. Pbiolo. Fcap. 8vo. 

Oirl's Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Reobeation. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

Ooody Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
Introduction by Ghas. Welsh. 

The Onests of Flowers : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Meetkebkb. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodobe Kerneb. Cloth, 
small 4to. 

The Gnests at Home. A Sequel to the above. By the same 
Authob. Small 4to. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. I6PageIllus. (4s. 6d, colouredf gilt edges.) 
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Two SkUUngs and Sixpence each-^-oonHmud. 

2/B little Pilgrim (The). Reyised and Illastrated by Hslin Psibis. 

Xodel Yaehti, and Model Yaeht Bailing: How to Bniu>, Rio 
▲HD Sail ▲ Sblf-aohno Model Taght. By Jab.'E. Walton, 
Y.M.T.C. Fcap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNBT Cox. 



THE ** BUNCHY »' SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth tUgantyfidly lUustrated. 

African Peti : or, Chats about oub Akibeal Fbibnds in Natal. 
Wira A Skbtoh of Eaffib Lifb. By F. Clinton Pabbt. 

Bnnchy : or, Thb Childbbn of Soabsbbook Fabm. By Miss E. 0. 
Phillips. 

Bryan and Katie. By Annettb Lysteb. Illastrated by Habbt 

FUBMISS. 

A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic, by Two Americans, the 
Brothers Andbews, in a small Boat, the Nautilus, The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain Whjjam A. Andbews, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. Maoaulat, Editor of the Boys* Oum 
Paper, 

Dolly, Dear! By Mabt E. Gellie (M. E. B.). 

Every Inch a Xing, or The Stobt of Rex and his Fbiends. By 
Mrs, J. WoBTHiNOTON Bliss. 

'< Those Unlucky Twins ! " By A. Lysteb. 

A Gem of an Aunt. By Mrs. Gelue (M. E. B.). 

Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 

Author of ** Among the Brigands/' &c, 

Kitty and Bo : or. The Stoby of ▲ Vbby Little Gibl and Bot. 
By A. T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads : or, What the Planets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 
Stbanoe Bctson. 

8t. Aubyn's Laddie. By E. C. Phillips. 

Two Rose Trees: The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 

Mdtnie Douglas. 
Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stobies about Aunt Maby's 

Pets. By Maby Hoopeb. 
We Pour. By Mrs. R. M. Bbay. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

fancy boards. 

ftigliih Btmwelpeter (The): or Pbbttt Stordbs and Fumrr 
PioruBBS FOB LnTLB Childsbn. After the oelehrated German 
Work, Dr. Hbinbigh Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Twenty-four pages of Illastrations (or monnted on linen, 58), 

Fonmy Pietnre Book (The); or 25 Funnt Ltttlb Lbssons. A 
free Translation from l^e German of <<Dbb Elbinb A3.0. 

SCSBUTZ.' 



»» 



Lovei of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Ulna- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Bpeetropia, or Subpbisino Spboibal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and ef any colonr. By J. H. Bbown. 

Upside Down : A Series of Amnsing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNBLL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings each. 

How to Hake Dolls' Fumitnre and to Fubnish a Doll's Housb. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Dlustrated Paper Model Haker. By E. Landblls. 

Only a Cat's Tale. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gbllie). 

Besnes of Animal Life and Charaeter, Fbom Natubb and 
RBOOLLBcnoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 



S/6 



Two ShiUings, cloth elegant^ with UlustrationSy or with ^f- 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob Hbb Littlb Bots and Gibls. 
Mamma's Bible Btories (A Sequel to). 

lilyer Swan (The) ; A Fairy Tale. By Madamb db Ohatblain. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gbandfathbb 
Gbbt. 
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UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Siocpence each, cloth elegant^ 

fully Illustrated. 

Angelo; or, Thb PiNa Forest m the Alps. Bj Gbsaldini 
E. Jbwsbubt. 5th Thousand. 

Annt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 

Braye Kelly; or, Weak Hands and ▲ Willino Heabt. By 
M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 5th Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Bibds Lived at Gbeenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. 4th Thousand. 

Hnmble Life : A Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author 
** Or&rtj and May," &c. 

Kingston's fW. H. O.) Child of the Wreck : or. The Loss of 
THE Royal Geobge. 

Lee' IMrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Fagqot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 

Little Lisette, teos Orphan of Axsaoe. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gbllib). 

Live Toys ; or. Anecdotes of oub Foub-Legoed and otheb Pets. 
By Emma. Davenpobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stories fob my Littlk Fbiends. By Emilia 
Mabbtat. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie}. 



Price One Shilling and Sia^ence each. 

Babies' Mnsenm, The. By Uncle Ghabue. Paper boards. 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge bespeoting the pbin- 
dPAL Animal, Vegetable, and Minbbal Substances in 
common Use. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and large Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., Bs, 6d. each ; and in 12 parts, 
paper coYors, price id. each ; or cloth limp, 6d, each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 



k 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

They are all illustrated and attractively hound in cloth, printed in gold and 

silver. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

Always Happy ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

A Child's Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 

Battle and Victory; or The Painter's Career. By C. E. 

BOWEN. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Distant Homes; or, The Graham Family in New 
Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. Aylmer. 

Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Good in Everything; or. The Early Days of Gilbert 

Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 
Granny's Wonderful Chair. By B. F. Browne. 
Happy Holidays. By Emma Davenport. 
Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 
The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 
Holidays Abroad ; or, Right at Last By Emma Davenport. 
Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 
Lost in the Jungle. By Augusta Marryat. 
Louisa Broadhurst. By A. Milner. 
My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 

Our Birthdays, and how to Improve them. By Emma 
Davenport. 

Our Home in the Marshland. By E. L. F. 
Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howell. 
School Days in Paris. By M. S. Le Jeune. 



1/- 



22 NEW ASD POPULAB WORKS 

THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLING 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

Tk^ art aii tliustrated and attractively hound in clothe printed in gold and 

stiver. 

Adrift on the Sea. By R M. Norris. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. 

The Children's Picnic By E. Marryat Norris. 

Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 

Claudine ; or, Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. By 

the Author of " William Tell," &c. 

Cat and Dog ; or Puss and the Captain. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

The Discontented Children. By M. & E. Kirby. 

Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends. By Emma Davenport. 

Grandmamma's Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryat Norris 

The Hero of Brittany ; or, The Story of Bertrand du 
Guesclin. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of " WOliam TeU." 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 

Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Johnny Miller. By Felix Weiss. 

Julia Maitland. By M. & E. Kirby. 

Our White Violet. 

Paul Howard's Captivity. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at Once. 

Sunny Days. 

Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 

William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By Florian. 
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THE FAVOURITE UBBABT. 

New Editions of the Yolmnes in this Series are being issned^ and 
other Yolmnes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant J with coloured frontispiece and title-page, 

One Shilling each, 

1. The Eikdale Herd Boy. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Xri. Leiceiter'i Sehool. Bt Ohaslbs and Mart Lamb. 
8. The Hiitory of the Bobi2ii. Br Mbs. Tbdoceb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, the Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper*! Traveli in Search of Hit Xaiter. 

6. The Scottiih Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Hever Wrong ; or, the Tonng Bispntant ; ft It wai only in FuL 

8. The Life and Perambnlationi of a Xoase. 

9. The Son of a Oenini. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

10. The Baughter of a Oenins. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or The Orasaders. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

18. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of ** Alwats Happt." 

14. HiOTy's Holiday. Bt Jbffkbts Tatlob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Cfhildren. 



Price One Shilling each. 

The Picturesque Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Easy Beading for Little Boaders. Paper Boards. 

The Hursery Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures. Each one beina 
complete in itself, and hound in an attractive pcqcfcr cover, in boaras 
(also with coloured Illustrations, 2s.), or in Two Vols., cloth, Ss,^ or 
coloured Illustrations, 5«. 

The Four Volumes hound together form the " Favovtrite Picture Book," 
bound in cbth, price 5s., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, lOf. 6d 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Babies' Museum (The) : ob Rhtmes, Jingles, and Dittibs fob 
thb Nubsbbt. By Unole Ghablie. Fully Illustrated^ 
paper coyer, Is, ; paper boards, Is. 6cf. 
Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is, Sd. coloured, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain ; Is. 6d. coloured. 

Dame Partlett's Farm. An Account of thb Riches she obtained 
bt Industbt, &o. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Fairy Gifts: ob a Wallet of Wondebs. By Kathleen Knox. 
Illustrated by Kate Qbeenaway. Boards, Is. 
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One Shilling ecLch—^xmtinued, 

YtSxj Land : or Recrbation for tre Risino Generation. By 
the late Thomas and Jane Hood, &c., &c. Illustrated by 
Tom Hood, Jun. Boards, is. 

Female ChriBtian IVames, and their TsAOHiNas. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mart E. Bromfield. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Bluminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6</. gilt edges. 

Claiiics for the Million. An epitome of the works of the principal 
Greek and Latin Authors. By H. Grey. (Or bound in cloth, 
price 2s.) 

Short Stories for Children about Animals, niustraied by Harrison 
Weir. 

Goody Two Shoes : or The History of Littlb Margery Mean- 
well IN Rhyme. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henry Bursill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Dlustrations, \s. Qd.) 

Nine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Ulus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Practical Princiflbs of Plain and Perfect Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastdce by which Children can 

CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. FOUT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

First Series. — Juvenile Party— Zoological Gardens — The Oleaner. 
Second Series. — Birds' Pic-mc— Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
ITiird /S^M.— Blind Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snov Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is, plain ; 28. Bd. coloured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. Gcf. plain ; la, coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of ^* Gamma's Bible Stories.'* Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Short Stories for Children about Animals. In Words of One 
Syllable. Fully Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Illustrated 
paper boards, price Is. 

Stage in the Drawing Boom (The) ; or, The Theatre at Home. 
Practical Hints on Amateur Acting for Amateur Actors. By 
Henry J. Dakin. 



\ 
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One Shilling each — continued, 

Whittlngton and hii Cat. Coloured IllaBtrations, sewed. 

Young Yooaliit (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounsbt 
Babtholombw. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
oloth, price 2s.) 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each, 

1. Cook Robin. I 8. Damb Trot and heb Cat. 

2, CoTJBTSHip OF Jbnnt Wrbn. | 4. House that Jack Built. 

Puss IN Boots. 



1/- 



Price Sixpence each^ Plain ; One Shilling^ coloured. 

ILLUSTRATBD BT HARBISON WEIR AND JOHN OILBEBT. 



1* British Anisudi. Ist Series. 

3. British Animals. 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series, 
ft. Foreifn Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. F«r«&i Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Boenes. 

13. Hiraclev of Christ. 



8. The divertins History of John 
Oilpin. 

9. The Peacook's Home and Butter- 
Hy's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. 

11. Historv of Hoses. 

12. Life of our Bavioiir 



His Hame was Hero. 



Price U., sewed. 

By the same Author. 



How I beoame a Ctoremess. 8rd Edit. 

28. cloth ; 28. 6d. gilt edges. 
Hy Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 



The OrateAil Sparrow : a True Story. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
The Adventures of a Butterfly 

Price 8d. 



The Hare that Found his Way Home. Price 6d. 



WOEKS FOR DISTBIBUTION. 



A Woman's Secret ; or, How to makx 
HoKB Happt. Thirty-third Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price 6d, 



By the same Author^ uniform in size 
and price. 

Woman's Work; or, How shx can 
Hklp THE Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Aooidents; or, Thx 
Mother's Assistant in Casks 
OP Burns, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 
Ninth Thousand. 



Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow; il- 
lustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Hursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's 
First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Oook and the Doctor ; or. Cheap 

Recipes anu Useful Bbxedies. 

Selected from the first three books. 

Price 2d. 
Home Biffloulties. A Few Words on 

the Servant Question. 4d. 
Family Prayers for Cottage Homes. 

Price 2tf. 



6d. 
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Price 9d. Boehf elegantly bound in Paper Boards, wUh 

Covers in Chromo4iffwgraphy. 



9d. 



THE 



TINT NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 



OF STOBT BOOKS AB0X7T ANIMALS FOB LITTLE BEADEBS. 



ALL PSOFUSELT ILLUSTRATBD BT THE BEST ABTISTS. 

Especially adapted for School Prizes and Rewards. In one way 
or another, the books either impart knowledge abont Animals, 
or inculcate the desirableness of treating them with kindness. 



Utae Kerne's Bird Gage. By Mrs. 
B. Lu, Author of «The African 
Wanderers/' &o. 

TheTiByHenagerie. B7Mrs.B.Ln, 
Author of "The African Wan- 
derers," &c. 

The Bog Postman. By the Author of 
"Odd Stories." 

The Xisohievons Hookey. By the 
Author of <<Odd Stories." 

Lily's Letters from the Farm. By 
Mabt Hoo?bb, Author of " Ways 
and Tricks of Animals." 

Cor Dog Prin. By Mart Hoopeb, 
Author of "Ways and Tricks of 
Animals." 



Little Keddie^s Henagerie. By Mrs. 
B. LxB, Author of " The Afrioan 
Wanderers," &o. 

ftoliesome Frisk and his Priends* 
By the Author of "Trottie's 
Story Book." 

Wise Birds and Clever BogSt By the 
Author of "Tuppy," "Tiny 
Stories," &0. 

ArtM Pussy. By the Author of " Odd 
Stories,** &o. 

The Pet Poiiy. By the Author of 
"Trottie's Story Book." 

Bow Wow Bobby. By the Author of 
" Tuppy," " Odd Stories," fto. 



^ 



The above 12 yoIs. in Cardboard Box with Picture Top, price 9*. 
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In 17 PartSf cloth Ump, fancy binding, with Chromo on aide. 
Price Qd. each, or paper covers^ Aid. each. 

TAKING TALES. 

Edited by W. H. G. Einoston. Fully illustrated. 



N.B,'-Each Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself. 



1. The Miller of Hillbrook : a Bxjbal Tale. 

2. Tom Trneman : a Sailor m a Mebohantiian. 

3. Kicliael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life TTndergronnd ; or, Dice the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Han-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: 0R| the New Zealand Settler. 

13. A Bit of Fun, and what it cost 

14. Sweethearts : A Tale of Yillage Life. 
16. Helpful Sam. 

16. Little Pretty. 

17. A Wise Woman. 



6d. 



N.B, — Maif also be had in 4 vols. Is, 6d, eachf and 2 vols. Bs. 6</. each. 



OUR BOYS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

*"• A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Cloth extra, 
with Picture on front, price 6d. each. The 12 vols, 
m a BoXy price 6s. Even/ page is Illustrated. 



They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



1. Papa's Pretty Gift Book. 

2. Mamma's Pretty Gift Book. 

3. Neddy's Piotore Story Book. 

4. Stories for Play Time. 

5. The Christmas Gift Book. 

6. The Prize Picture Book. 

7. Little Tommy's Story Book. 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. Hy LittLe Boy*s Story Book. ^ 
10* What Santa Clans gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Blue's Picture Book. 
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OUR GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE POLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in clolh, with ' 

Picture on fronts price 6^. each. The 12 vols, in 
BoXf price 6«. Every page is Illustrated. 



They are especially snited for School Prizes and Rewards, 



1. Nellie's Fictore Stories. 

2. Stories and PictnreB for little Troublesome. 

3. Little Trotabont*B Picture Stories. 

4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 

5. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Boguish Eyes. 

7. Daisy's Picture Album 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Girls. 

9. Hay's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. Hy Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 
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READING & RECITATION OF POETRY. 

POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Collection of Suitable Poems by the Best 

Authors, carefidly graduated to meet the requirements of the 
New Code m the several Standards. 

Cloth, Price Qd. 

Poetry for the Young. Book I,, 128 pages, for 

Lower Standards. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book XL, 176 pages, for 

Higher Standards. 
In Books I. and II. a number is prefixed to the title of each poem, 
indicating the Standard for which it seems to be most suitable. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book III, 194 pages for 

Standards VI. and yil. in Isurge Schools, and for Junior Pupil 
Teachers. 

Cloth, Price 9d. 

Poetry for the Young. Book IV., 166 pages for 

Senior Pupil Teachers and for Training Colleges. 

Poetry for the Young. The above Collection in 

one VoL, cloth elegant, 3^. 6^. ; or in Roxburghe, for presenta- 
tion, ^s. 
Also in two Volumes, cloth, 2$, each. 

Biographical and Explanatory Notes are appended to each book . 
They are all well printed on excellent paper and strongly bound. 



" It is the first successful effort to produce a well-graduated bobk of 
poetry for elementary and middle-class schools." — Schoolmistress, 



Prospectuses containing tables of contents, &c., sent on application. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 

READERS. 

By J. R. BLAKISTO N, MA. 

Adapted by the School Boards for Londotiy LeedSy Leicester ^ 

Derby y &*c. 

Book I., for Standard I, 

Early Glimpses. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 

Twenty-two Illustrations, cloth limp, cut flush, price 6d, 



It it intended to bridge ever the gap 
between the Object Lessons of Infant 
Classes andthe Elementary Geography 
of more advanced classes^ and to assist 
teachers in training children to habits 



of observation and inquiry t the firsi 
chapters being arraiufed with a view 
to implant a taste for physical^ tht 
latter for commercial^ geography. 



Book II.. for Standard II. 



Glimpses of the Globe. A Geographical Reading 

Book. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, cloth, u. 



**A very commendable attempt to 
simplify the teaching of the elements 



Mr. Blakiston has succeeded most 
admirably in carrying out his inten^ 
tion in producing this little treatise,** 
•—Educational Chroniclb. 



ofgeography." — Educational News. 
** TVe are strongly of opinion that 

Book III., for Standard III. 

Glimpses of England. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, 

cloth 



**^The language employed is well 
within the cott^ehension of Third 
Standard children^ and the book is 



unquestionably written in pUasani 
and interesting style."— Tkacher. 



Book IV., for Standard IV, 

Glimpses of the British Empire. In 66 



Sections. Cloth, is, 6d. 

" The whole volume contains a very 
fair outline of the empire on which the 



''This little volume should be 
specially noted by teachers in search of 
a good geographical reading book,"— 
Educational Times. 



sun never sets." — School. 

Book V., for Standards V. — ^VII. 

Glimpses of the Earth. 320 pages, cloth, 2x. 6d. 

'* The book is admirably adapted to 
remind a teacher of the topics he ought 
to introduce in each lesson." — Book- 
seller. 



** Will prove real and lasting sef vice 
in schools."— Daily Chr6nicle. 



THE 



"STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS. 

ARRANGED AND ANNOTATED BY 

THE EDITOR OF "POETRY FOR THE YOUNG.' 



LIST OF THE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 

Primer, Fart L, 16 pages, 18 Lessons, II BlTistTations, paper ... Id. 

„ XL, 48 „ 4o „ 81 ,9 „ ... oCL 

„ IIA, being the first 32 pages of FzimerlL „ ... 2d. 

Infant Reader, 64 pages, 55 Lessons, 32 Illustrations, oloth ... 4d. 

„ „ (abridged) being the 1st 48 pgs. of In&nt Header, ol. 3d. 

„ „ (enlarged) „ Infant Header increased by 
16 pages, cloth 

Standard I. Reader, 96 pages, 51 Lessons, 29 Illustrations 
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5d. 
6d. 
9d. 

1/- 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London. ' 



